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FACT AM D COMMERNT 





UGENE SCHOEN has been appointed professor 
EL in charge of Interior Architecture at the New 
York University and has already started on his work 
which covers the broad subject including furnishing. 


Looking back to 1925 and 
the Exposition of Art Moderne 
in Paris, there has been, as I 
predicted at that time, a develop- 
ment of the New Art through the work of men who 
have a cultural background. In the beginning New 
Art was freakish, and justified only on the basis of 
novelty and undertaken by people who knew nothing 
at all about old Art or any other Art. 


THe WorkK OF 
EUGENE SCHOEN 


Mr. Schoen and his European contemporaries haw 


built upon the fundamentals of the established 
standards. Today he stands with Nies, Van der Rohe 
of Rotterdam, Julius Hoff of Vienna, and Le Cour- 
busier of Paris. Already New Yorkers have seen 
examples of his work in the Ice Club done for the 
Eighth Avenue and Fiftieth Street Corp., and it is 
worthy of note that the New York State Exhibit at 
the Chicago World’s Fair will be housed in premises 
given over entirely to Mr. Schoen and all in New Art. 


Wall treatments are in the hands of Edward 
Stechem, the famous photographer, who is now up state 
getting views of New York’s educational, industrial, 
and agricultural activities. Joseph Urban is doing two 
mural scenic panoramas, one of Niagara Falls, the 
other of New York City. 


With the exception of the curtain, Mr. Schoen 
has done all the decorating and furnishing of the new 
R.K.O. theatre in Rockefeller Center with its 3,500 
seats and 13 rooms, and it’s all been worked out philo- 
sophically ; thus, one of the upper rooms adjoining the 
cheaper seating section of the house, which is likely to 
be used matinee time by children was at first to show 
on its walls adaptations of scenes from child literature 
—Horatio Alger characters or Alice-In-Wonderland, 
but finally they decided the children were worthy of 
something real instead of fictional and the achievements 
of our national heroes, Edison, Perry, Byrd, Marconi, 
and Lindbergh are now being delineated. 

On another page of this issue of THe UPHots- 
TERER, we show illustrations of a number of furniture 
pieces designed by Mr. Schoen for the R.K.O. theatre. 
These pieces demonstrate his sane utilization of mod- 
ernistic principles to create furniture which is usable 
as well as interesting. 
































MAN came into my office the other day,” said 
A a big upholsterer, “with a card from a friend. 

“Said he: ‘You must be carrying a heavy rent 
load. Of course, under normal conditions you haven't 
any more than you need, but I 
know people who are going into 
bankruptcy just to break a long 
and burdensome lease. 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘what’s on your mind?’ And he 
handed me his card. He had discovered a new line of 
business for the unemployed—rent adjusters, ‘long 
leases a specialty’.” 


A NEw 
PROFESSION 





66 HERE’S many a room that’s all right,” said a 

T decorator, “only it needs somewhere a bit of 
color to breeze it up. Of course, the logical thing is 
new upholstery, new curtains, but perhaps they already 
have expensive furnishings and 
they don’t want any added ex- 
pense. I don’t know of anything 
more decorative and more adapt- 
able to this particular requirement than some of the 
fabrics to be found in the better quality houses, 
especially something in a floral treatment with a deco- 
rative spirit. 

“That’s what a good many designers fail to un- 
derstand. They do florals but there is too much real- 
ism about them; they don’t handle them decoratively. 

“Fabrics always have been used on the walls way 
back to the XVI Century when special tapestry panels 
were made for just this purpose, and more fabrics 
could be used on the walls today if the decorators did 
a little thinking.” 


Faprics As 
DECORATIONS 





HERE was a meeting not long ago attended by a 

number of important furniture manufacturers, 
one of whom in discussing business conditions, 
staggered his hearers by stating that it cost as much 
to distribute the finished product 
of the factory as it did to pro- 
duce it, There was immediately 
a babble of protests until he got 
them down to figures, starting at 
the beginning of distribution, through every process 
—photographing, crating, shipping, delivering, selling 
commissions, and before they were through and the 
furniture had reached the retailer, they found the cost 
of distribution, from 100 to 125 per cent of factory 
cost. 


Tue Hicu Cost 
OF FURNITURE 
DISTRIBUTION 


“If I’m wrong, show me,” said the speaker. “I'd 
like to know.” 

The subject of the open showroom came up. They 
listed 271 factories being represented by open show- 
rooms either of their own or of jobbers or agents in 
New York City, alone. 

—C.R.C. 
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N ANOTHER page of this magazine an article 

concerning the financial side of merchandising 
points the path to rehabilitating profits by making 
sure that gross margin not only includes operating ex- 
pense and profit margins but 
also takes care of mark-downs 
Must DoIN THE’ and shortages. This article, 


WHAT THE BuYER 


Face oF Bap 
PoLicies 


however, will fail of its purpose 
unless department managers, 
having realized that their in- 
ability to make profits lies in a faulty system of de- 
termining gross margin, will carry their convictions to 
the “higher-ups” in the store. 

Merchandising policies which emanate from the 
executive office are not things with which one may 
trifle, but where those policies stipulate and encourage 
methods that perpetuate profitless operation there are 
just three things that the buyer in direct charge of a 
department may do. He can insist upon a sovereignty 
in his own department that will permit him to market 
his goods on a profitable basis; he can hang on to the 
policies that he knows represent merchandising suicide ; 
or he can throw up the sponge and resign. Neither of 
the last two alternatives will bring to his store any im- 
provement of conditions. Only the first alternative 
contains the possibility of an improvement in merchan- 
dising conditions. 

In worthy goods, well selected, correctly priced, 
and profitably distributed, lies the only hope of any 
merchant to earn a fair return on his investment and 
to maintain a going concern. 





YOU CAN’T DOWN SOME MEN 
N enterprising man, out of a regular job, sits in 
the doorway of an empty Broadway store in up- 
per New York with a two-fold screen in front of him. 
The screen is about 3 ft. high and carries a message 
that can be seen by the people going up or downtown. 





UPHOLSTERY AND DECORATING 
DONE IN YOUR OWN HOME WITH 
YOUR OWN MATERIALS 


Cuams REeEcoverrp 
Curtains Mave 


All kinds of work cheaply and efficiently undertaken. 
Have no job—out of work—charge only for labor 











Some days the man is missed from the doorway— 
Probably out on a job. 





ALTMAN & CO. make a very effective show- 

e ing of lace curtains by arranging their window 

racks into a nook, and, with electric lights behind, 

bring out the details of the lace curtains displayed in 
a. most effective manner. 























HE GAY 
NINETIES 





LOOK BACKWARD NOT $O MANY 
YEARS AND MARVEL AT THE TASTE 
IN HOME DECORATION 


OME furnishings of the Gay Nineties were cer- 
H tainly hilarious. 

It was a period indulging in an unlicensed love of 
the beautiful leading only by slow transition stages to 
rationalism. 

In the Gay Nineties there were no schools of 
interior decoration, no literature to teach the princi- 
ples of Order and Relationship. 

Many of the old cabinetmakers were able con- 
sistently to follow the periods—Karcher & Rehn and 
Vollmer of Philadelphia and Kimbel of New York 
were brought up in the German school and followed 
the German styles. Pottier & Stymus and Alavoine 
worked in the French lines; others took up the Eng- 
lish or Italian or Flemish, with a result that all these 
types were copied or adapted by commercial factories 
and accepted by the public who bought anything and 
everything for the home, a jumble of unrelated factors. 

Turkish and East Indian wholesalers sprang up 
and the cosy corner made a hit—the canopied divan, 
dim lit and half concealed by draperies hung from 





Decoration? You can. call it that. 
spears and javelins. Japanese things also hiad:a big 
sale—Vantine, Tuska, Hadden & Co. were all in their 


prime. Women tacked Japanese banners on the walls 


and hung inverted parasols from the ceilings, and over 
the doorways and windows and mantels they applied 
turned grille work with a Spanish shawl draped over 
the piano and the ubiquitous rubber plant in the cor- 
ner, and all of it interpolated against a batkground 
accumulation of furniture—some of ‘it German, some 
Louis XV. or Empire or Italian or just American 
poor copies of the things made by the bettér informed 
cabinet maker. 7 Qf 

















In brief, the home furnishings of the 
Gay Nineties were veritable orgies and 
even in conservative homes of people of 
family and means every nook and corner 
was filled with “works of art” picked up 
in. European travels. : 

' Thus began the “collector” craze, at 
a time when folks didn’t know enough to 
collect discriminatély ; at a time when they 
were not connoisseurs but ‘simplyyaccumu- 
lators, and all about*them was ¢lutter ; the 
recent sale of Morosini futnishings was a 
fair example of the tendency of the period, 
for the rich of the Gay Nineties felt that 
the culture of the home was represented 
by the possession of many valuable but 
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About the decoration of the Nineties; everyone had to 
admit that there was a lot of it. 
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unrelated pieces and decorative accessories. 

There was no guidance. Even the Associated 
Artists—Samuel Colman, Lockwood de Forest, Louis 
Tiffany and John La Farge and Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
were all free lance, all individualists. 


Our illustration isn’t an exaggeration, it’s true 
of the period, especially among newly weds, the 
nouveau rich, and the Independents—people who at 
that time, same as now, express themselves unham- 
pered by background or tradition, with only occasional 
concessions to Art. 


They had in the hallway for instance an Italian 
throne-chair that glared malignantly at the Marie 
Antoinette and Madame Pompadour pieces in the ad- 
joining room just the other side of the rope portieres. 

But in general, the furnishings were decidedly 
commercial. 

The Philadelphia mills with their Smyrna rugs 
and chenille curtains and couch covers filled the dry 
goods stores of the country with gay things at allur- 
ing prices. 

The Nottingham curtain trade was a development 
of this era and the activities of this particular field 
made it possible for anyone anywhere to have lace 
curtains at the window, 

It was a period of great activity. It was all 
pioneering, a primary schooling, an industrial age 
which led by slow stages to better things, and it led 
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Courtesy, A. Kimbel & Son 
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to them through the medium of the department store. 

It was the department store that stimulated great 
interest in the subject; it was the department store 
that established the first “House Beautiful,” the model 
apartment. 

Frank Alvah Parsons who graduated scores of 
women didn’t open up his school for interior decora- 
tion until about 1906. There was a small study group 
at the Y. M. C. A. as early as 1903. 

The museums didn’t become interested in the 
subject until 1909 when the Metropolitan Museum 
opened its portals to “the arts of the home.” 

The first book ever published in America on the 
subject was our own book, Period Decoration, 1901. 

It was a spendthrift age carrying with it how- 
ever the psychology which has led in this year, 1932, 
to the organization by President Hoover of a national 
movement which aims for better homes and better 
citizenship. 

The Gay Nineties and all of its manifold develop- 
ments, sprang directly from the Centennial Exposition 
of Philadelphia, 1876. Here the American public was 
shown the products of the world. Here Far-Away 
Moses, immortalized by Mark Twain, showed oriental 
rugs which up to this time had been exhibited in 
trade, only occasionally and as curiosities. 


P. J. Donovan at Lord & Taylor’s and John H. 
(Continued on page 52) 


Kimbel & Cabus Display at the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


THIS ARTICLE DOES NOT PRETEND TO TELL 


YOU HOW TO GET 


ONE, IT MERELY SUG- 


GESTS CERTAIN FACTS AND IDEAS DPERTI- 
NENT TO YOUR ENDEAVOR 


F ONE were to ask what is the most definite need 

in America today, the answer would probably be 
employment, for there is hardly any other tangible 
thing that could contribute more to the prosperity and 
business recovery of the United States than the re- 
employment of those who want to work. 

There are thousands of individuals from every 
profession, trade, and industry, whose main thought 
and interest every waking hour is how, when or where 
they can connect themselves with some form of re- 
munerative employment. For this reason, it is profit- 
able to spend a little time in discussing that particular 
problem of how to find employment. 

There are no textbooks, no formulas, no universal 
panaceas to which an unemployed individual may turn 
for sure direction. There are, it is true, employment 
agencies of various sorts; there are good-will organi- 
zations, municipal, county or state employment 
bureaus, but all of these can render but a small 
measure of assistance in abnormal times where the 
available man-power is far in excess of the demand. 
What then is a man to do to find employment ? 

In the first consideration, it seems reasonably fair 
to state that a condition of re-employment must in the 
main depend upon the efforts of the individual himself. 


Employment agencies render a very useful and 
definite purpose. They act as reservoirs from which 
organizations in need of help can draw at will. Their 
service, however, is largely limited to that of selecting 
eligible applicants to supply inquiring firms., If there 
are no ‘inquiries for help they are not in a position to 
go out and canvass the field for 
openings, although they do main- 
tain a contact with clients they 
have already served. In the 
main, it is doubtful that they can 
find an opening in a specialized 
field that could not be found by 
the individual himself. 

The same thing is true with 
regard to the assistance of 
friends, lodge affiliations, or 
social connections—except for 


their value as a recommendation, — bs Fray hn Baw 





Sympathy for the applicant’s need will seldom cause 


In these days the applicant 
1 the idea that his employment will profit his 


an employer to give work. 


these institutions are not normally of great assistance. 
In the long run, therefore the question of em- 


ployment depends upon the individual who wants to 
be employed. 

If we were to take anyone out of the long list, 
which in our industry represents the volume of un- 
employed man-power, and were to attempt to place 
his feet on the path that would lead to employment, 
we would tell him to consider himself from the 
merchandising standpoint: to take an inventory of his 
values, his experience, his age, his personal abilities, 
his character, his reputation, his various qualities, in- 
cluding his shortcomings. These are the things he has 
for sale, and there should be no self-deception in his 
summing up of the worth they represent. 

Next, he should consider the market where his 
values could be sold. If he has been engaged in a 
definite and specialized line of industry the competitors 
of his former employer would be the first natural 
avenue to explore. Make a list of the various firms 
to whom he thinks his services could be profitable ; de- 
termine in his own mind from their side of the trans- 
action why he should be employed, not simply because 
he is out of a job, not because he wants to work for 
them, but because of some definite tangible element of 
advantage that his employment will bring to them. 

It might be well also for him to consider which of 
the firms he would prefer to attach himself to, where 
he would be most likely to fit in without friction, and 
if there are any known conditions that will be intoler- 
able. | 

Having selected a list of 
possible connections, the next 
step will be to organize a cam- 
paign of personal solicitation by 
actual interview or by cor- 
respondence. In either case it is 
highly important that the appli- 
cant should “be himself”, and 
while it is natural and commend- 
able that he should attempt to 
make the best possible impres- 
sion it is downright folly to at- 
tempt to pretend or to bluff. It 






































is hardly necessary to suggest a line of action or of 
conversation under the circumstances of an interview. 
It is sufficient to suggest that to the best of his ability 
the applicant be alert, dignified, straight-forward, and 
sincere. 

What to do after the entire list has been can- 
vassed will depend very largely on circumstances. If 
it seems necessary to give up the trade to which one 
has been accustomed and seek employment in some 
other field or in some other community, action must 
depend upon one’s own judgment coupled with the 
advice of experienced friends. 

In times like these there is very little encourage- 
ment to change one’s line of business because the 
same conditions of unemployment seem to exist in all 
forms of industry, and if there seems to be one more 
prosperous than others its prosperity brings an ava- 
lanche of applicants from which the experienced are 
readily sifted to the detriment of those less worthy. 

It should be unnecessary to counsel persistence, 
neatness, consideration for the other fellow’s time, 
and a general deportment that is manly, friendly, unas- 
suming, and sincere. 

There are qualities that enter into the prosecution 
of any successful effort in life. They are important 
under any and all conditions and definitely more im- 
portant when the value of the impression made may 
spell the difference between employment and unem- 
ployment, | 


Illustration Courtesy Creative Art 
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In the quest for work the applicant finds that 
there is no special introduction in the fact that he is 
unemployed. The business world is not always 
sympathetic to misfortune, and it is well to eschew 
types of conversation that would lead to the discus- 
sion of dismal topics. Every interview is an oppor- 
tunity to sell a bill of personal goods—ability, training, 
experience, acquaintance, expert knowledge, health, 
strength, enthusiasm, and grit—not a bargain lot of 
out-moded merchandise, but a clean collection of 
characteristics that are worth the while of any firm 
that will put them to work. 





THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW 
D ESIGNERS of fabrics, particularly the cretonne 


and print people, are always on the alert for 
American primitives. On a big scale we see them in 
some of the old wall papers; on a smaller scale we see 
them even in glass panels in old clocks, mirrors, 
chintzes and they all had not only pictorial but decora- 
tive value. 
A writer in Creative Art has called attention to 
the work of Grant Wood, the artist, shown recently at 


the Art Institute in Chicago. It is distinctly decora- 
tive. And decorators should bear Grant Wood in 
mind as an acquisition to the ranks of mural decora- 
tors, bringing to the arts a new spirit, a redivivus of 
the old. The subject illustrated is the birth place of 
President Hoover. 





See Text Abcve 


The Birthplace of President Hoover, by Grant Wood 
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A CAMPAIGN TO RESTORE 


QUALITY APPRECIATION | 


THE EFFORT/A BEING MADE BY THE 
NATIONAL RETAIL DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION 
DESERVES WHOLEHEARTED SUPPORT 


N EXTRAORDINARY effort is being under- 
A taken by the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation in an endeavor to restore an appreciation of 
quality in merchandise and to inhibit the production 
and sale of “stylized trash”. The N. R. D. G. A., 
through its committee of 100, is presenting this effort 
under the title of the “National Quality Movement.” 
Its introduction is launched by the mailing of a sixteen 
page booklet, 14 by 18 inches in page area, printed in 
two colors and illustrated with fine half-tone and line 
reproductions. Contributions from Neysa McMein, 
the artist, and Bruce Barton, the publicist, are fea- 
tured in the booklet together with reproductions of 
cut-price advertising and facsimile newspaper clippings 
concerning the movement for the restoration of qual- 
ity in merchandising. 

The leading page of the booklet has this to say 
concerning “the Situation As It Exists Tuday”: 

“Left to itself, the present business depression 
would wear itself out in time. A serious illness may 
cure itself, if the patient takes no remedies but remains 
for a long time in bed. None of us, however can 
afford such treatment, either of depression or disease. 

“Fortunately there is a clear way out of the pres- 
ent hard times ; a way which has not failed in any pre- 
vious crisis and which cannot fail us now. It is a way 
which enriches the public, and upon this solid founda- 
tion the prosperity of merchant and manufacturer is 
built. 

“We must get together. And we are getting to- 
gether. At last we are showing that same heartening 
spirit of cooperation that we showed in wartime—and 
the result will be the same: victory soon. 

“Let us briefly review the course of the depression 
thus far. 

“1. At the start there was shock and disturbance 
among merchants. Strong promotional efforts were 
made to break down: ‘sales resistance.’ Assurances 
were given that the depression was only temporary. 

‘2. When these assurances proved false, prices on 
goods of quality were marked far down in an effort to 
maintain volume. 

“3. After the stocks of dependable goods were 
used up manufacturers were asked to ‘make merchan- 


dise to a price,’ and quality skidded down hill. This 
disappointed customers who thought they were still 
getting quality materials at bargain prices. 

“4. Today the public demands quality goods that 
will give service. The demand is real and is waiting to 
be filled by merchants. When it has been filled, in- 
creased demand and increased employment will follow. 
In the train of these two follows prosperity for all.” 

The plan of the Association, following the mail- 
ing of the bulletin above described, is to hold 100 pros- 
perity lunches in 100 leading cities of the country on 
November 15, these lunches to be linked together by 
the central theme, “Prosperity”, as well as by radio. 

We are not, of course, familiar, with the details 
of this extraordinary undertaking on the part of the 
Retail Dry Goods Association, but judging from the 
character of the literature already disseminated, it is 
a Herculean attempt to point the way to a restoration 
of prosperous merchandising through a campaign 
for the appreciation of quality. It is not to be a single 
attempt to perform a miracle by some magic formula, 
but it is a definite program of intensive and unre- 
mitting effort to improve consumer confidence, re- 
store quality, and regain fair profits. 

Every store, of the 3,800 totaling its membership, 
shall be furnished with attractive advertising and dis- 
play material prepared by leading writers and artists, 
and is invited to make use of this material through all 
of its channels of publicity so that this campaign will 
reach every man, woman, and child in America and 
make them realize that the tide has changed. 

The expense of the campaign will be borne by a 
group of public spirited merchants, manufacturers and 
newspaper proprietors who compose the committee of 
100. 

We heartily endorse the plans of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association as exemplified in the first 
announcement of their program and heartily join with 
them in their endeavor to restore to the merchandising 
interests of this broad land a system of merchandising 
that will not only promote an appreciation of quality 
but will rehabilitate profits and assure the consumer of 
a square deal and an honest return for every penny of 
the purchase price. 











































PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


N interesting feature of the Annual Home Fur- 
A nishing Style Show, held early in October, was 
the attention paid by the San Francisco trade to dec- 
orative fabrics. Drapery departments made elaborate 
displays and succeeded in getting much valuable pub- 
licity through the medium of the daily press. Some 
of the larger furniture stores held open house one 
night, with programs of entertainment to attract vis- 
itors. 

Reorganization of the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Company, San Francisco, has been completed and a 
new financial set-up has been made, with Verdier 
Associates as the holding company. Paul Verdier has 
been named president, William H. Cusick first vice- 
president, Charles H. Stewart second vice-president 
and treasurer, and Edward F. Moore secretary. Paul 
Verdier is in France, but will return to San Francisco 
after making selections of merchandise in Europe. 
Ray M. Wright, for twelve years with the Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., and who has also served with the Pettis Dry 
Goods Company, of Indianapolis, and the National 
Department Stores in Houston and San Antonio, Tex., 
has been made sales promotion and advertising man- 
ager. George DeBonis, formerly with this firm, is 
back as buyer of draperies, furniture, rugs and lamps. 

Edwyn Hunt, well known interior decorator of 
San Francisco, has opened a studio at 1226 Pacific 
Avenue. In addition to his studio work he is offering 
a course in interior decoration at Oakland under the 
auspices of the University of California Extension 
Division. 

A department devoted to fine wallpapers has been 
opened by The Emporium, San Francisco, on the third 
floor, adjoining the sections given over to draperies 
and pictures. 

Jack Templeman, representing Powers, Friend & 
Lichtman and P. Lindhorst, has opened offices and 
stockrooms at 833 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Stocks of needlepoint tapestries are carried for imme- 
diate delivery. 

Henry Glass & Co., manufacturers of cotton and 
rayon yardage, have opened Pacific Coast headquarters 
at 16 First Street, San Francisco, with L. L. Mayer in 
charge. 

Alfred Hansen, for years in charge of the drapery 
workrooms of the S. & G. Gump Company, San Fran- 
cisco, passed away recently, following a long illness. 

The upholstery shop of Albert E. Bowcock has 
been moved from 2163 Polk Street to 1505 Vallejo 
Street, San Francisco. A specialty is made of fine 
work. 


Bruno Mink has purchased the interests of Gus 
Brown in the Ideal Decorating Company, 1943 Ocean 
Avenue, San Francisco. The firm does upholstering, 
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refinishing and decorating. 

Ben Chapman has opened a store at 827 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, where Oriental rugs are being 
featured at wholesale and retail. 

R. Foster, formerly with William D. McCann 
and The Emporium, San Francisco, has joined the 
City of Paris Dry Goods Company as decorator. 

Mrs. Dorothy True Bell, who conducts interior 
decorating studios at San Francisco and Honolulu, 
has left on a trip to the Islands to supervise the instal- 
lation of furnishings in a fine home. 

C. L. Cointe, for some time with the drapery de- 
partment of the John Breuner Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has been made buyer for this section. 

W. & J. Sloane are installing four splendid dis- 
play rooms on the third floor of their large store at 
San Francisco, these being a replica of an old shop in 
London. The rooms are being fitted up as a living 
room, dining room, bedroom and library. 

Ellis E. Hartman, of San Francisco, a designer 
and manufacturer of wrought iron furniture, passed 
away in October. 

The Paul T. Swedberg Company has reengaged 
in business at Berkeley, Calif., having taken over a 
store at 2160 University Avenue. Furniture and cur- 
tains are among the lines carried. 

Anderson’s Carpet House has moved to a new 
location at 520 Thirteenth Street, Oakland, directly 
across the street from the former site. Three floors, 
with a mezzanine and basement, are occupied. The 
main floor is given over to a display of rugs and lino- 
leum, the mezzanine to carpets and draperies, and the 
second floor to more floor coverings and to upholstered 
furniture, all of which is made by the firm. The 
workshops are on the third floor, where surplus stock 
is also carried. The firm was founded in 1889 by S. 
Anderson, father of the present heads, Harry S. and 
Fred N. Anderson. 

A. M. Chandler and Ed. K. Schmidt have opened 
a furniture store at 2042 University Avenue, Berkeley. 
Rugs and other floor coverings are handled. 

A shop in which tapestries are featured has been 
opened at 1711 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, by Rose 
B. Ofeish. 

Miss Helen H. Hughes has opened a shop at 51 
Grand Avenue, Oakland, and is specializing in an- 
tiques. 

Sherwood Swan, who became general manager of 
the B. F. Schlesinger & Sons store at Oakland, some 
time ago, has been elected president of the Athens 
Athletic Club of that city. 

Brownie’s Decorative Studio has been opened at 
445 Bryant Street, Palo Alto, Calif., by Mrs. Nellie 
Brown. Interior decorating work will be done and 
stocks will include occasional furniture. 


(Continued on page 52) 





DUCAN PHYFE FURNITURE USED 


TO ADVANTAGE AGAINST AN 
APPROPRIATE BACKGROUND 


From a California home designed by Marston & Maybury, Architects. 
Decorated by Muchmore 





AN EARLY AMERICAN HALL= 
WAY IN WHICH THE APPRO- 
PRIATE WALL PAPER I8 AN 
ESSENTIAL PART OF THE DEC=- 
ORATION 


From’ a home in California, Marston & Maybury, Architects. 
Muchmore, Decorator. 








MARKETING GOOD DESIGN 





By Richard F. Bach 


HERE is probably no man in this coun- 

try who lives more constantly with the 
subject of Commercial Design than does 
Richard F. Bach, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Mr. Bach, with the immense 
design resources of the museum at his back, 
has for several years worked with manufac- 
turers and designers and stylists making avail- 
able for them the materials of design inspiration with 
which various sections of the museum are packed. Mr. 
Bach has not only been interested in the development 
of design in museum sources but he has also, through 
contact with manufacturers, been able to determine the 
types of design possessing the elements of commercial 
acceptance and profit producing potentialities. 

The article herewith published, by the courtesy of 
the Executive Service Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., is a recent contribution of Mr. 
Bach on the subject with which he is most definitely 
familiar. 


“When you work as a craftsman, have contact with mate- 
rials and handle them, teach others to work them and watch 
the execution of your piece—the whole process being 
completed in your own plant by you and your assistants, 
journeymen and apprentices—your spirit is in the work in a 
most direct sense. You do not exalt the material or the pro- 
cess or the design, nor do you forget the significance of any 
of these. Realizing that all are necessary to success, you 
give them each full play and assure yourself that they are 
of the best. But today the old workshop is the pounding, 
droning, rattling factory of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
The tap-tap of a hammer is the smash of the hydraulic press. 
The thirty yards a day printed tediously by hand have grown 
to twenty miles a day run off by whirring machines. Yet 
the purpose is the same; the consumer must be served. The 
market may be inarticulate, but it is demand, and there is no 
uncertainty as to what that means. 

“The insistence upon quantity and speed has brought into 
use machines to save time and energy. What could be more 
reasonable? Beginning with treadles and ‘levers and cranks, 
you finally achieve untold complexities of human-seeming 
mechanism driven by water, steam, electricity, and apparently 
able to do everything but think. And this mechanism you 
are very apt to consider—for a while, at least, and no 
doubt because you are blinded by its fabulous potentialities— 
an automatic apparatus. You feed it materials, and miracu- 
lously it produces finished articles. You make an amazing 
thing called a Jacquard loom and harness it by a thread that 
unquestionably controls its destiny, or the destiny of the 
product it is producing. Presently you organize your work- 
shop into something bigger and better able to profit by the 
possibilities of this machine. With the advent of the methods 
of specialization and standardization, for which the machine 
is largely responsible, you find that you have had to break 
up the old craftsman’s work into many sections, into smaller 
jobs, requiring so many minutes each. And you discover 
also that these jobs costing so many minutes each, have re- 
placed the one job measured by a standard of production. 


THE MACHINE’S SHORTCOMING 


“Men have leaned on these machines so long and so 
thoughtlessly that they have come to credit the machine with 
a Midas touch. But the Midas touch, as you will remember, 





Richard F. Bach 


had its drawbacks, too. The machine can do the 
craftsman’s work in detail, but it cannot think; it 
can manufacture (or mechano-facture), but it 
cannot design. Now, you cannot make the fur- 
nishings of your home, you cannot make your 
clothing or the materials of your house or office 
building without design. 

“You know what a woman’s hat is made of, 
and you know what a woman’s hat costs. There 
is the answer. When you buy a living-room table 
or a necktie, a cloth for that table or a pin for the 
tie, do you take the first one you see? You choose 
a design. Design sells the goods. Design brings 

; the price. When machines turned out tons of mer- 
chandise that was nothing but an inartistic misfit, manufac- 
turers began to see huge investments go glimmering down the 
forgotten bypaths of profit and loss. The public wanted 
something better. Better material? Better workmanship? 
No, better design. 

“With this knowledge of their own shortcomings to 
strengthen them, they sought a way to meet the rising demand 
for more artistic home furnishings and other industrial art 
products. Knowing now why they had fallen short, they 
wanted next to ascertain how to improve design. 

“It is just there that a great museum of art saw its oppor- 
tunity. The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York is 
a public institution of the hard-working kind. From close 
observation of trends and tendencies, it knows what is needed 
to feed the spirit of the community, so far as art can be 
counted on to do this. It has realized on its experience and 
study in a telling way, now reaching all classes of the public 
—children and adults, pupils and teachers, in school and out, 
laymen and artists, salespeople, “buyers” and consumers, de- 
signers and manufacturers. 

“In serving the public, this Museum has reached the user 
of the goods; in helping retailers, it reached the seller; and 
in its service to manufacturers and designers, it gets to the 
maker; thus the life journey of the product is completed. 

“Now, when the art industries found this weakness if 
their armor, namely, a state ot design inadequate to their good 
materials and workmanship, the Metropolitan Museum 
stretched forth a welcoming hand and said: ‘Here are the 
works of your predecessors and peers in the same lines of 
work. They did their best and served the market of their 
time. They succeeded so well that centuries have preserved 
and protected their products. This is yours to profit by. It 
is your vein of rich ore. Come and work it. It will do you 


* no good to simulate the form of these old successful products; 


they belong to their own time. But you can emulate their 
spirit and their standards. It is the inspirational study of 
these things that will bring you, in turn, to success and 
reputation.’ 


THE Art INDUSTRIES RESPOND 


“The reasoning was obvious; the art industries came to 
the Museum. They found there the attitude of helpfulness, 
of understanding of their needs. They found an annual ex- 
hibition of American industrial art of current manufacture. 
They found a staff member, well acquainted with trade and 
manufacturing processes and demands, to interpret museum 
pieces to them in terms of their own immediate requirements 
of a design to be delivered day after tomorrow to the mill or 
foundry. 

“The result is that manufacturers and designers now use 
these Museum collections as laboratory material. They are 
literally working this mine and refining the ore to their 
modern purposes. Countless new designs on every hand, rugs, 
furniture, wall paper, fabrics, jewelry, metal work, clothing, 
lighting fixtures, all made for us to buy here and now, have 
found their primary inspiration in the work of centuries 
long past. 

“The study of an object of art from the standpoint of 
its value in present-day design resembles the use of a book 
by students. While to some a given volume may offer untold 
riches, to others it will remain cold and uninspiring. It is 

(Continued on page 64) 































HERE’S something very definitely discouraging 

about the loss reports for the years, 1930 and 

1931, concerning the department stores’ business in 

Furniture, Floor Coverings, Draperies, and .Lamps as 

compiled by the Controller’s Congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 

While these Joss figures are average figures spread 
over the stores comprising the firm’s membership and 
including stores which do a business of half a million 
up to those which do a volume of 10 millions and over, 
the home furnishings’ division, repre- 
sented by the four general classifica- 
tions we have named, are not the only 
sections to show a loss average. In- 
deed, the larger proportion of the 
other departments have also shown a 
loss in the last two crucial years. But 
it’s the Home Furnishings’ Divisions 
in which this magazine is particularly 
interested, and therefore the continu- 
ing and increasing loss in these divi- 
sions is a matter of grave concern to 
all our readers. 

Table I, here given, shows the comparative loss 
averages for these departments for 1930 and 1931 
directly reproduced from the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association reports. There should be no dis- 
position to disbelieve or criticize the figures of this 
association. For years, through their Controller’s 


The Home Furnishing’s 
group is responsible for 
15% to 20% of the de- 
partment store’s business. 
To bring in this much 
trade and handle it at a 
loss is a serious reflection 
on store management. 


Congress, they have made a practice of analyzing the - 


general business situation as revealed in the transac- 
tions of their member stores. Their investigation is a 


WHERE HAVE DEPARTME 


ANALYSIS OF REPORTS OF TH 
DISCLOSES SOME AMAZIN 


fact-finding one, and there is no bias nor manipulation 
in their presentation of the figures resulting from their 
survey, so that while their figures may differ to some 
extent from isolated cases in individual stores, it may 
be safely assumed that their averages are basically 
correct, and these averages, definitely in the loss col- 
umn, should be of particular interest to every retail 
buyer. 

It would be illuminating but wearying to break 
down all of the statistics of the Home Furnishings 
Divisions into their various constitu- 
ents, but if we take the single group 
stock comprised under the headings, 
Draperies, Curtains, Upholstery, and 
endeavor to find the reasons for these 
continuing loss averages, our deduc- 
tions may safely be considered as ap- 
proximating the causes in other de- 
partments as well. 

It would be manifestly impos- 
sible to break down these statistics 
in relation to the five different store 
classifications of Table I without involving us in a 
mass of figures that would be more confusing than 
illuminating. By confining our analysis to the type of 
store doing a business of from $2,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 annually the result should approximate the condi- 
tions which apply to the greater proportion of stores 
where this magazine is read. Taking that class then 
as a definite basis for discussion, we find that for the 
year 1931, under the general subject of Draperies, 
Curtains, Upholstery, the reported averages are 





$500,000 
$1,000,000 


1930 1931 


Loss Loss 


es TN: ng ova dae tevewns 


Furniture (incl. Beds, Mat- 


tresses & Springs) .......... 97 108 
Og eee 
Domestic Floor Coverings ..... 10.4 128 
Draperies, Curtains, Uph. ...... 5.5 8.3 
Lamps and Shades ........00+: 8.4 





Table I 
$1,000,000 $2,000,000 $5,000,000 over 
$2,000,000 $5,000,000 $10,000,000 $10,000,000 
1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
Loss Loss Loss Loss Loss Loss Loss Loss 
5.8 8.5 65 11.7 10.9 9.2 5.1 8.2 
5.3 49 16.7 99 U2 i735 oi ia 
11.5 8.8 75 6.7 4.2 4.2 3.5 2.5 
1.5 2.5 0.4 4.9 1.6 2.1 0.7 48 
1.9 10.7 3.1 7.1 44 4.5 0.2 3.7 
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as shown on this page in Table II. 


These figures, representing average statistics for 
a large group of stores doing a business of from 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000 annually, are a definite basis 
from which to try and find the reason for the figures 


in the loss column and a possible 
means of preventing recurrence. 

We have not given all of the fig- 
ures which go to make up the 
N.R. D.G.A. statistical report and 
there are some of the figures we have 
given in the table immediately below 
that can be disregarded without in 
any wise weakening the character of 
the discussion. 


One might be inclined to assume that the vital 
figures are those of mark-up and operating expense 
because of the very definite relation these two items 
bear to the question of profit, but if mark-up is con- 


sidered by itself without 


STGQRE PROFITS GOME? 


ATIONAL DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION 
‘ACTS AND FIGURES 


fact—that operating expense is exactly 4.9 in excess 


The more business a 
store does at a loss the 
sooner will it be precipi- 
tated into bankruptcy and 
liquidation. 


of the gross margin percentage, and 4.9 is exactly the 
loss shown by the record. There is, therefore, no 
escaping the conclusion that with an operating expense 
of 39.1, a gross margin of 34.2 is much too small. 


In explaining the item of gross 
margin, the bulletin from which our 
figures were taken has this to say: 
“Gross margin per cent to sales is the 
ratio of the difference between total 
merchandise costs and net sales, ex- 
pressed in terms of the latter. Total 
merchandise costs includes the follow- 
ing factors: Gross Cost of merchan- 


dise sold, less discount earned on merchandise pur- 


chases, and alteration and workroom net costs.” 
Total operating expenses are explained as being 

“the total of the five functional expense divisions 

shown in the columns headed Administration, Total 


Occupancy, Total Publicity, 





relation to mark-downs, 
cash discounts and gross 
margin, an imperfect pic- 
ture of conditions is ob- 
tained. Likewise, the com- 
ponent parts of operating 
expense are important as 
showing the relation of the 
various component items to 
operating expense as a 
whole. 

In our opinion the 
ultimate loss of 4.9, shown 
in Table II, results from 
serious defects in the op- 
erations between purchase 
and sale of the commodi- 
ties handled in a depart- 
ment, and to permit a con- 
tinuance of this type of 
business suicide is a clear 
reflection upon the business 
ability of those in charge. 

With the figures of 
Table II showing Gross 
Margin and Operating Ex- 
pense, it takes no analytical 
wizard to discover a very Loss 
illuminating and convincing 





Initial mark-up % 
Mark-downs % to sales 

Stock shortage % to sales 
Workroom net cost % to sales 
Cash discount % to sales 
Gross margin % to sales 
Number of stock turns 
Sales % to last year 
Closing stock % to last year 
Sales % to total store 


Administrative % to sales 


Total Occupancy % to sales 
Total publicity % to sales 

Buying % to sales 
Selling salaries % to sales 


Total selling % to sales 


Table Il 


Fixed plant and equipment % to sales ... 


Total operating expense % to sales .. 
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Buying, and Total Selling.” 
It can be seen there- 
fore that these terms are 


40.7 intended to be all inclusive. 
ye Gross margin represents 
27 one’s only hope of profit 


on a_ given transaction. 
1.9 Total operating expense 
17 represents all factors of 
cost entering into the han- 
dling and sale of the mer- 
1.9 chandise, 
86. We admit an inability 
to reconcile the figures rep- 
resenting initial mark-up, 
7-4. mark-down, stock shortage, 


84 workroom net cost and 
: cash discounts with the fig- 
5.3 ures given as gross margin, 


8.2 due entirely to the fact that 
we have no definite sales 
total against which these 
4.8 items are figured, but it is 
76 self-evident that the mark- 
116 up of 41% with the other 
: relative factors that enter 
39.1 into gross margin are en- 
49 tirely insufficient to pro- 
duce a profitable gross 





























margin. 

Here undoubtedly is the explanation of the loss 
figures shown in the Home Furnishings’ Divisions in 
all stores—insufficient mark-up. An insufficient mark- 
up, moreover, that is subject in business practice to 
mark-downs, stock shortages, special discounts, etc., 
all of which must be included in the original mark-up 
if they are to be prevented from ultimately destroying 
profit. 

To elucidate further, a buyer buys say 312 pairs 
of curtains at 30 cents a pair, the total is $93.60. If 
he is operating on a gross margin of 34.2% then the 
difference between that and 100% is represented by 
his purchase price. This difference is 65.8%, there- 
fore 93.60 is 65.8% of an unknown selling price. 

Fortunately, in a schedule of figures like this 
where all computations are based upon an unknown 
selling price, it is possible to determine what that 
selling price may be by a reasonable process which is 
as follows: 

By the record we know that the gross margin is 
34.2 of the total selling price, 

Therefore: 100% 

34.2% 





65.8% 

3y deducting this 34.2% from 100% we deter- 
mine that 65.8% represents the merchandise portion 
of the transaction. 

In the case of the 312 pairs of curtains we divide 
the cost price of the merchandise by the percentage, 
65.8, to determine the selling price that will return both 
the 39.1% operating expenses to sales and the 34.2% 
gross mark-up to sales. Thus 9360 - 65.8 =' 142.24 
which determines that 142.24 is the necessary selling 
price of the merchandise. 





To prove this take selling price 142.24 
39.1% of this selling price is 55.61 
86.62 


The remainder 86.62 is 6.98 less than was original- 
ly paid for the goods or a loss of 4.9% determined by 
dividing the total selling price into the total amount of 
loss. 

It is thus perfectly obvious that with a total oper- 
ating expense per cent to sales of 39.1, and a gross 
margin of 34.2%, the more business one does the 
greater will be the deficit. 

No store can continually lose 4.9% on total sales 
and remain in business long; therefore it is necessary 
to correct the gross margin % to sales to a profit- 
bearing figure. 

The procedure is as follows: 

We know that the necessary total operating ex- 
pense is 39.1% to sales. We know that this involves 
a loss of 4.9%. In addition a profit of at least 2% 
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should be provided for. Therefore a total of these 
39.1% 
4.9% 
2.0% 





46. % 
is a necessary portion of the selling price to insure a 
profit. Deducting 46% from 100% leaves 54% as 
the merchandise proportion. By dividing 54% into 
the merchandise cost 
9360 — 54 = 173.33 
we find that $173.33 is the necessary selling price to 
produce the total operating expenses to make up the 
loss and to pay a 2% net profit. 
To prove this take 39.1% of 173.33 6777. 
4.9% of 173.33 849. 
2 % of 173.33 346. 
7973. 
173.33 
79.73 


Deduct 79.73 from the selling price 





93.60 
and the remainder, 93.60, is the original cost of the 
merchandise. 

Continuing the mathematics a little further we 
can determine by subtracting 93.60 from the selling 
price, 173.33, that the necessary gross margin should 
total 79.73 to produce a selling price of $173.33. . 

This represents a gross margin % to selling price 
of 45.99, and a mark-up on cost of 85.18%. 

Now take our curtain example :— 

312 prs. curtains cost 93.60 
Mark-up on cost 85.18% 79.73 





173.33 
A mark-up on cost of 85.18% would add 25.54 to the 
price of each pair of curtains making the price 55.54, 
or roughly 56 cents per pair or a total selling price 
of 174.72. 


This mark-up of 85.18%, however, makes no al- 
lowance for work room costs, mark-downs, close outs, 
or stock shortages, which, if anticipated, would have 
to be added to the mark-up on cost or to the gross 
margin. 

Supposing the mark-downs averaged 7.7 for the 
department (as shown in the record). The transac- 
tion would be like this: 





312 prs. sold at 56 cents 174.72 
Less 7.7% mark-downs 13.45 
161.27 


Less 39.1% operating expense 68.31 





Leaving only 92.96 


(Continued on page 60) 
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AM EXHIBIT OF THE 
FURNITURE AND FABRIC 
CRAFTSMANSHIP OF THE 
STUDENTS OF BEREA 
COLLEGE, KENTUCKY 


See text on page 41. 
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SCENIC WALL PAPER 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 


See text on opposite page. 
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SCENIC WALL 
PAPERS AND THE 
DECORATOR 


CENIC wall papers, in comparison with other 
types are enough more expensive so that their use 
is confined more or less to the better class homes—the 
type of homes in which the services of a professional 
decorator are most often used, and therefore we be- 
lieve it is not unfitting for us to speak a word of warn- 
ing to decorators with regard to the use of this par- 
ticularly beautiful type of wall covering. 

Scenic papers, when properly used, offer an ex- 
quisite background—one which is of as constant in- 
terest as would be a fine landscape painting, but their 
best decorative effects may be quite lost if the decora- 
tor does not realize that in their use perfect harmony 
must be achieved between them and the other furnish- 
ings of the room. 

Not long ago the writer saw a dining room in 
which a hunting scenic of especial beauty was used 
but its effect was spoiled because whoever had placed 
the furniture in the room had done so regardless of 


its effect upon the wall paper background. For ex- 
ample, in front of the most colorful and beautiful part 
of the pattern stood a huge buffet, while on the other 
side of the room where the buffet could have stood, 
there was a blank space in the design of the paper 
quite lacking in interest. ) 

Before selecting a scenic paper and before in- 
structing the paper hangers how the design should be 
placed in the room the decorator should always lay 
out a floor plan with furniture placed in its best pos- 
sible arrangement and then select a scenic in which 
the spots of beauty and interest come or can be made 
to come in places where they are not overshadowed 
by the bulk of furniture pieces set against the walls 
or standing near it. Doors and windows must also 
be taken into consideration. Unless these things are 
done the chances are that the decorative results will 
not be up to what they might be. 


NEW note in upholstering was observed recently 

in the store of B. Altman & Co. by the display 
of a modern love seat upholstered in a tweed coating, 
a small check in grey, white, and henna. A large up- 
holstered chair was also covered in tweed of a blonde 
shade in a block pattern. The idea originated in Paris 
some months ago but the firm of B. Altman & Co. are 
the first to give expression to it in New York City. 





Low and small pieces against the wall can be used without detracting from the beauty of a scenic paper. 

















































TRIMMINGS TO THE FORE 

HERE’S an interesting note in a current survey 

of the activities of the drapery departments of 
the Metropolitan district to the effect that trimmings 
seem to be occupying a more prominent place both in 
departmental display and in business volume. 

Unfortunately, we have passed through a period 
of fancies and fantasies in home decoration where 
certain self-constituted dictators of fashion have 
favored an extreme simplicity that eschews em- 
bellishment. To some extent the proponents of Art 
Moderne are to blame for this austerity in drapery 
practice while in other cases the desire to be “differ- 
ent” has laid down the rule of straight lines as bare of 
interest and grace as a cut-out paper pattern. 

Such a turn in those forms of home embellish- 
ments that are particularly the province of the house- 
wife is an anomaly that is hard to understand. Femi- 
nine dress, which is more or less akin to the curtains 
and draperies of a home, is never permitted to lack 
those types of ornaments that provide both interest and 
beauty and it was always a safe conclusion that the use 
of trimmings, of fringes, of garnitures and of appli- 
ques would inevitably return to higher favor and that 
the beauties and grace which they alone can supply 
would be a compelling influence in their return to 
general use. 

We do not hold the manager of a drapery depart- 
ment entirely guiltless for permitting his own interests 
to lag in the matter of trimming sales, He has failed 
to counteract the mistaken theories that have been 
promulgated by the new school of. drapery stylists 
within his own industry, while at all times, he pos- 
sessed the possibility of combatting the trimmingless 
fancy by simple showing a trimmed and an untrimmed 
drapery treatment side by side for comparison. 

If trimming sales have gone down they have gone 
down because trimming retailers have failed to present 
their wares in an attractive and comprehensive way. 


But trimmings are again coming into favor. It 
remains for retailers to take advantage of their re- 
turn to popularity, not by passively catering to the re- 
newed demand but by actively promoting that demand 
and encouraging it through a plentiful but tasteful dis- 
play of the various types of trimmings. The retailer 
should encourage their use by presenting trimmed 
types of draperies in his displays by showing them at 
all times as correct, complete, and typical forms of 
draperies. 

Trimmings are essential and without them much 
of the grace of fabric as well as drapery design is com- 
pletely lost. Trimmings not only complete a drapery 
picture and give grace to the drapery outline of the 
window but they also help to swell the volume of sales 
in a department and increase the profits on each 
drapery transaction. 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OR GOOD BUSINESS? 

OR a firm to stand on its legal rights may be good 

law but there are times when a case arises that 
suggests the question: Is it good business? An in- 
stance of what we mean is illustrated in the following 
occurrence :— 

A manufacturing concern refused to give their ad- 
vertised service of their product to a consumer because 
by a peculiar set of circumstances the consumer had 
not been their customer. In a purchase contract for a 
building certain items of equipment were specified, 
the cost of which were to be paid by the purchaser to 
the builder upon taking title. These items of equip- 
ment were installed in the building and paid for as 
agreed upon in the contract. Unfortunately, the 
builder withheld a large portion of the money re- 
ceived and part of the amount withheld was due to 
the manufacturer about whom this article is written. 


This manufacturer’s product is one that, in order 
to give satisfactory results, requires a certain amount 
of service, and this service the manufacturer refuses 
to give on the grounds that since he was not paid by 
his customer (the builder) he is not obligated to give 
this service to the consumer. 

Unquestionably, from a legal point of view, the 
manufacturer is well within his rights. In all of his 
advertising, the assumption is that his service is of- 
fered to customers. 

Consider the consumer who has spent a consid- 
erable amount of money for the product on the as- 
sumption that with this product would be given the 
necessary service. He is left high and dry with a 
product which is unsatisfactory although he has paid 
for something which he believed would be entirely 
different. He naturally feels that the manufacturer’s 
loss should be borne by the manufacturer and not in 
part, passed on to him who was an innocent party. He 
reasons that in making the original sale it was the 
manufacturer’s business to protect himself in the 
financial transaction, and if he did not so protect him- 
self that he has no ethical right to ask the consumer to 
bear part of the loss. The result is that he, the con- 
sumer, has nothing but a feeling of bitterness towards 
the manufacturer, and human nature, being what it is, 
will certainly never recommend the use of the manu- 
facturer’s product. 

Consider what might have happened had the 
manufacturer said to the consumer: “True, we didn’t 
get paid for our work, but that doesn’t make any diff- 
erence since we prefer to have users of our product 
who are so satisfied that they are glad to recommend 
it and help us to build up future sales.” 

I believe that the consumer would have responded 
and would have said to himself: “This is a pretty 
white sort of a concern and whenever I get an op- 
portunity I shall recommend the use of their product.” 
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BEREA COLLEGE 
NDUSTRIES 
DISPLAYED 
NEW YORK 


IN 





N our August issue we noted the work in fabric 
weaving and furniture making carried on by Berea 
College, Kentucky, in the mountainous districts of that 
and neighboring states. We also illustrated a number 

of their hand woven fabrics. 
On page 37 of the current issue and below on this 


page we show two more illustrations which besides 
illustrating fabrics made by the students of Berea Col- 
lege, also show various furniture types constructed by 
them. The college is carrying on an important work 
and deserves the support of everyone interested in 
the development of craftsmanship of a high standard. 

The products of the enterprise are on display in 
the college’s permanent showroom recently opened in 
the Hotel Commodore, New York. Their sale is en- 
tirely in the hands of the college authorities and the 
profits from the sale of any item is credited to the 
student responsible for that item and used to help 
him defray his college expenses. 

As may be seen from the two illustrations, the 
work displayed is of a high character and shows not 
only the teaching skill of the authorities of Berea Col- 
lege, but also the susceptibility of the students to 
competent instruction. 

In the making of the furniture, woods such as 
maple, cherry, walnut and hickory are used and on some 
special pieces imported mahogany. The styles are 
almost exclusively of the Colonial period. 








A bedroom grouping of Berea College products at the Hotel Commodore. 













































WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


Majer—It is announced by Carl T. Majer that 
he has withdrawn from partnership in the Ionic Mills 
of Philadelphia effective October 15th and that he has 
taken over the management with William Davie of the 
Textile Art Studios of Philadelphia, returning to the 
business which his father established forty years ago. 

Carl T. Majer is widely known in the Decorative 
trades in Philadelphia. He was formerly an instructor 
in the Pennsylvania Museum of Industrial Art and 
served as a member of the International Jury on all 
Textile Awards at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

He was partner with his father, the late Carl 
Majer, Textile Designer for several years, assuming 
the active management of the business on his father’s 
retirement in 1920. The business was sold in 1922 to 
William Davie who continued it under the name of 
the Textile Art Studios, Mr. Majer joining with Ralph 
and Solomon Hirsh in forming the Ionic Mills. 

Kenton—E. C. ‘Kenton, who has been vice- 
president of H. R. Mallinson & Co., in charge of the 
Upholstery Division for the last three years, has, in 
a reorganization of the company, been made the only 
vice-president and is placed in direct charge of all 
sales. Mr. Kenton makes his headquarters at 299 Fifth 
Ave. and will also continue supervision of the uphol- 
stery department which was established under his di- 
rection about 5 years ago. 

SEDOR—Joseph D. Sedor has been made buyer of 
yard goods, curtains, draperies and blankets with Glos- 
ser Bros., Johnstown, Pa. Mr. Sedor was formerly 
for 11 years buyer of domestics for Frank & Seder’s 
Pittsburgh store. 

SINGER—Albert Singer, for the past nine years 
basement buyer of draperies, upholstery, rugs, and lino- 
leums for Gimbel Bros., N. Y., has resigned. Mr. 
Singer was formerly with La Salle & Koch, Toledo, 
and prior to that with Carson Pirie Scott & Co., in 
Chicago, where he was for eight years. He has made 
no announcement of his future plans. 

Witson—J. R. Wilson, formerly with the War- 
ner Co. of Warren, Ohio, in their interior decorative 
department, has joined the staff of the G. M. Mc- 
Kelvey Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

STEPHEN—W, J. Stephen, for the past five years 
drapery buyer for the Higbee Co., Cleveland, has 
joined the Hahne Co., Newark, N. J., in a similar 
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capacity. Prior to Mr. Stephen’s position at Higbee’s 
he was with Abraham & Straus as assistant in the 
drapery department. 


TarMEy—W. P. Tarmey, for a number of years 
with Johnson & Faulkner, Inc., has recently joined 
the sales force of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., now 
located at 509 Madison Ave. Mr. Tarmey will cover 
the New York City decorative trade. 


SIcHERMAN—Max Sicherman, for the past thir- 
teen years affiliated with the importation and sale of 
oriental prints, is now associated with the East India 
Trading Co. in an executive capacity. His own firm 
is now being liquidated and his stock of batiks, Jav- 
anese prints and Holland prints is added to that of the 
East India Trading Co. 


He brings to the company a wide experience in 
the importation of this merchandise, establishing his 
own business in 1926, having been formerly with Mil- 
ler Bros. for six years. 


Ruston—Geo. Ruston, who has been with Gim- 
bel Bros. as assistant to A. Singer for about six years, 
has succeeded to the managership of the basement up- 
holstery and floor covering department. 


Moses—A. R. Moses has become buyer of dra- 
peries in a new department recently added in connec- 
tion with the expansion of the Kinney & Levan Co., 
Cleveland. 


SHorTELL—Harry E. Shortell, for many_ years 
connected with the drapery field, is now covering New 
England, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington for the Shendell Mfg. Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of U. S. Draperies and Sunfast Beauvel 
Velour. 

BurkHaArDT—T. H. Burkhardt, who has been as- 
sociated with the Burlington Mills Co. for several 
years in charge of mills and as technical expert and 
consultant, has just been elected vice-president of the 
organization. 

WENDELL—J. Haller Wendell, well-known in the 
upholstery trade through his connection with the Mor- 
rell Mills, Philadelphia, has recently joined the sales 
force of Francis A. Bruner of the same city. Mr. 
Wendell will do special sales work. 

GranicH—I. Granich, formerly with the Mont- 
gomery Ward store of Jamaica, L. I., as buyer of 
linen, draperies and domestics has been appointed in 
a similar capacity with the Germain Dept. Stores, Inc., 
Brooklyn. 

SEMPLINER—Leon Sempliner, for the last year 
floor coverings buyer with Hartman’s, Chicago, and 
prior to that with Bloomingdale’s, New York, and 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, has been appointed to 
the buyership in the floor-covering department of 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Norman Harper. 
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OBITUARY 
EE EE 


Witit1am A. WILLIAMS 


HE death of William A. Williams, pioneer Lock- 

port merchant, prominent banker and churchman, 

and founder of Williams Brothers Co., the oldest de- 

partment store in Lockport, New York, occurred on 

Friday, October 28, at his home in that city. The de- 

ceased was in his eighty-seventh year and had been ill 
for some time. 

In ‘addition to his interests as a merchant, the de- 
ceased was for nearly half a century an officer of the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank and the Lock- 
port Exchange Trust Company. He was senior war- 
den of the board of trustees of the Wyndham Lawn 
Home for Children, a trustee of the Y. M. C. A. and 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club. 


The present Williams Brothers Company was 
formed in 1867 by William A. Williams and his 
brother, Albert E. Williams. 

Deceased was prominent in the political life of 
his city as well as on the Board of Education, and at 
one time in his career was a member of Lockport Hook 
and Ladder Co., maintaining since that time member- 
ship in the Exempt Volunteer Firemen’s Association. 





He had been president of the Board of Trade and for 
twenty years was president of the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Savings Bank. 

He is survived by three brothers, Gustav H. Wil- 
liams of Sanborn, Ferdinand A. Williams of Niagara 
Falls, and Albert E. Williams of Lockport, and two 
grandchildren, Eric J. Williams of Redlands, Califor- 
nia and Katherine S. Hall of Pasadena, the latter be- 
reaved three weeks ago by the death of her mother, 
Katherine Williams Hall. 


JoHN MATHEWSON 


OHN MATHEWSON of the firm of Schadt & 

Mathewson, pillow and feather dealers in Detroit, 
died on October 24th aged seventy-eight. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two daughters and a son. 


MarIAN GHEEN 


ARIAN HICKMAN GHEEN, founder and 
president for ten years of the Decorators’ Asso- 
ciation, died in New York last month after a long ill- 
ness. Miss Gheen was a prominent decorator and a 
director of the American Institute of Interior Decora- 
tors. She is survived by three sisters. 





by up-to-date stores. 


101. Ready-made awnings equipped 
with all necessary appurtenances 
complete, ready to put out. 


102. Reproductions of antique furniture 
of various types, principally those 
which have authenticated historic 
pieces as their inspiration. 


103. An automatic cushion filler suit- 
able for manufacturing or a fair- 
sized workroom. 


104. Candlewick bedspreads in color. 


105. Reproductions of antique ‘“‘What- 
nots,” preferably walnut and of 
moderate size. 


106. Brass ends for tapestry bell pulls. 


107. Crystal candlesticks on marble or 
alabaster bases. 


108. Reclining chairs with steel frames 
for use in Turkish baths or solar- 
iums. 





RECENT MERCHANDISE 


a department of information concerning stock items that can be profitably handled 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on request. 
of merchandise, the source of which is unknown to you we will gladly try to supply the information. 


INQUIRIES 


109. Cleaners and refinishers of glazed 
chintz curtains and bedspreads. 


110. Stage curtain track 
complete with hangers. 


equipment 


111. Ornamental wood and composition, 
also metal ornaments to surmount 
window draperies and valances. 


112. Soutache braid for decorative ap- 
pliques. 


113. Zipper fasteners mounted on tape 
to be applied to slip covers or 
other decorative equipment. 


114. Machine for sewing carpets, man- 
ufacturing size. 


115. Monogram embroidery machine for 
blankets, shades, napkins, etc. 


116, Engraved glass panels for bathroom 
tiling. 


If you have a need for any item 
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THE LARGEST THEATRE CURTAIN IN THE WORLD 


Here is the curtain recently installed in tre RKO Theatre Building, Number 8, Radio City. It is similar 
to the contour curtain described on the opposite page in connection with the International Music Hall and 
is composed of the same material, Witcla Velour, a long pile material with a honey color effect, possessing 
a wonderful rippling sheen. 

The fabric for the curtain, as also for the curtain for the International Music Hall, was supplied by 
Witcombe McGeachin & Co. and the installation and mechanism for raising and lowering was designed and 
executed by Peter Clark & Co. 

This curtain is the largest movable theatre curtain in the world, being 26 yards in length and 63 yards 
wide. It has nine gatherings which cause it to drape into a number of very graceful contours after the 
manner described in connection with the curtain at the International Music Hall. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY 
STAGE CURTAIN 
IN RADIO CITY 


NE of the most important features of the Inter- 
national Music Hall of Radio City is its extraor- 
dinary curtain and stage mechanism which gives a de- 
gree of flexibility in arrangement that is most unusual 
and complete. The curtain, which naturally is of 
greatest interest to this magazine and to its readers, is 
composed of a light-weight rayon velvet, with pile 
three-quarters of an inch long, in a warm. tan color. 
The fabric in itself is of a scintillating character which 
in the light of the various spot, proscenium and foot 
lights becomes richly iridescent with silver highlights. 

The proscenium opening is 100 feet wide by 60 
feet high, the stage being 140 feet wide by 80 feet 
deep. 

The curtain, which is called a “Contour” curtain 
is divided into 12 vertical sections each section com- 
posed of about 4 widths of material while to the right 
and left there are an additional eleven widths joined 
together, ten of which produce a flare at the outside 
edge of the curtain. This flare is about 40 feet wide at 
the bottom and is biased to nothing at the top. These 
flares provide the extra fullness to permit the entire 
center part of the curtain to be raised about 40 feet 
from the floor without creating a gap at the sides. 

The center portion of the 
— - curtain which fills the 
| stage opening, is manipu- 
lated by gathering lines, 
thirteen in all, each car- 
ried to an independent 
motor. 

Of course, in addi- 
tion, the opening is 
equipped with asbestos 
curtains and smoke 
pockets. 

The name “contour” 
curtain comes from the 
fact that the bottom edge 
of the curtain, by the 
manipulation of any or all 
of the gathering lines can 
be raised to any specified 
point, thus giving a va- 
riety of draped contours 
to the bottom edge of the 
curtain. 

The motors are 
actuated by a remote con- 
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trol which may be — 
“pegged” to produce any 
specified outline in the 
raising of the curtain. 
Motors may be actuated 
in groups, singly, or all 
together, the number of 
motor revolutions deter- 
mining the point to which 
any single portion of the 
curtain shall be raised be- 
ing controlled by the pre- 
determined pegging of the 
electrical control. 

The return of the 
curtain to a down position 
in all its parts is produced 
by the reversing of the 
motors assisted by a flexi- 
ble weighting on the bot- 
tom of the curtain. 




















If one would visual- 
ize this entire curtain as 
an enormous draped or 
Austrian shade which 
raises and lowers by gathering lines, just as a draped 
shade is manipulated, one can comprehend the char- 
acter of the operation involved. 

Roughly, the curtain proper has about 125% full- 
ness in width and when fully raised, the bottom of the 
curtain is about 39 feet above the stage floor. 

The contour curtain and the method of operation 
by which it is controlled are covered by patent. 


The curtain was made and installed by Peter 
Clark, Inc., specialists in theatre equipment, and the 
fabric was supplied by Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 
The Clark firm is also responsible for the manipu- 
lating stage floor equipment. The stage may, by hy- 
draulic force, be elevated into four different levels 
exclusive of the stage apron, and can be lowered to a 
position 30 feet below it. 











The orchestra section, or band car, built to con- 
form to the shape of the orchestra elevator, can be 
separated from the orchestra elevator and run back the 
entire depth of the stage, where, by means of the stage 
elevators which operate various portions of the floor, it 
can be raised to about 15 feet above the level of the 
stage. 


All operations of the curtain, as well as the vari- 
ous stage sections, are controlled from the stage 
manager’s board by push-button control. When all 


stage sections are at a common level and electrically 
located a huge center section may be made to revolve, 
thus giving a flexibility of stage operation that will 
permit of a wide variety of manipulation. 


























& FRANK CO.’S STORE, PORTLAND, ORE. 

N this and the adjoining pages we show illustra- 
Q tions of the newly rearranged and equipped up- 
holstery department of the Meier & Frank Co., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The department is unique in the fact that the 
woodwork has been executed in the early American 
manner. The wall cases are in knotty pine and all 
tables, counters, show cases are in maple. The con- 
trast of coloring in the two woods gives a very pleas- 
ing effect. 

The columns throughout the ‘department have 
been enclosed showing model windows on two sides 
and lighted niches wherein individual fabrics are dis- 
played. These can be observed in the large illustra- 
tion showing half of the department. The background 
of each of these niches is painted an old crackle red, 
adding a warmth of color throughout the department. 
The model windows serve to speed up sales and clearly 
picture the quality of the various treatments to the 





One end of the Cretonne Room in Meier & Frank Co. 


customer who usually has difficulty in visualizing de- 
scribed treatments as applied to her own windows. 
There is a division for novelties such as trim- 
mings, bedspreads, runners, panels, etc., and this mer- 
chandise is shown in lighted glass-enclosed shelving 
with glass-topped counters. The firm have found that 
a display of special trimmings in show cases has been 
very beneficial in promoting sales to customers. 
Certain of the stocks in the store have been in- 
dividualized by segregating them into partially inclosed 
rooms. There is one room approximately 20 by 40 
ft. devoted to cretonnes and chintzes exclusively ; also 
a room of the same size devoted entirely to curtains. 
A room 20 by 20 ft. is devoted to wall paper and one 
of the same size accommodates the curtain fixtures 
and window shades, Segregating these various items 


A glimpse into Meier & Frank Co.’s Decorative Studio. 
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View in the Wall Paper Division of Mcier & Frank Co.’s Upholstery 
Department. 


tends to improve the general appearance of the mer- 
chandise thus displayed. The surrounding of certain 
stocks such as these with a wall background of three 
sides gives to a stock usually of somewhat irregular 
appearance a dignity and tone that improves the entire 
department. 

W. K. Barnhart, manager and buyer for the de- 
partment, is enthusiastic about the much improved ap- 
pearance that has been brought about by the new ar- 
rangement. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF TRADE COMMITTEES 
CCORDING to an announcement by H. B. Lamy 
Jr., executive chairman of the Commerce and 
industry Division of the Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee, New York, Paul Gadebusch, presi- 
dent of F. Schumacher & Co., has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Upholstery, Draperies and Curtains 
group in the drive for funds. 
The Interior Decorator’s group is headed by John 
Sloane, president of W. & J. Sloane. Giles Whiting of 
the Persian Rug Manufactory is co-chairman with 
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Mr. Sloane, of the General Furnishings classification. 

The Decorators Committee (men) is composed of 
William A. Kimbel of A. Kimbel & Sons and Louis 
Kilmarx of Theodore Hofstatter & Co.; the Decora- 
tors Committee (women), Mrs. Douglas L. Elliman, 
Mrs. Christopher D. Smithers, and Mrs. Chas. E. Mc- 
Millen; Furniture Manufacturers Committee, Karl 
Schmieg, Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian and Embury 
Palmer, Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co.; Oriental Rug 
Committee. Frank M. Michaelian, Michaelian & Kohl- 
berg, Inc., and M. Karagheusian, A. & M. Karagheu- 


sian, Inc.; Other Floor Covering importers, Hans 


Wickenhauser, Ginzkey & Maffersdorf, Inc.; Carpet 
Manufacturers Committee, Herbert L. Gutterson, In- 
stitute of Carpet Mfrs. of America, and John A. 
Sweetster, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.; Carpet Lin- 
ings Committee, John V. Storck, Clinton Carpet Co. ; 
Carpet Cleaners & Layers Committee, King Hoag- 
land, Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of America; Hard- 
Surface Floor Coverings and Jobbers and Distributors 
Committee, Edward B. Hayes, W. & J. Sloane, and 
James J. Delaney, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Trade 
Papers Committee, Thomas A. Cawthra. 

The Commerce and Industry Division, which is 
organizing 100 major trade groups through which 
funds will be solicited from employers, employees and 


employees’ associations, last year raised more than 
$10,000,000 of the more than $19,000,000 raised by 
the Committee to finance “made” work and direct re- 
lief for the jobless. Each group chairman will be as- 
sisted by a volunteer vice-chairman, and a Special 
Gifts Committee headed by Clarence H. Low will con- 
centrate its efforts.on helping chairmen and vice- 
chairmen obtain gifts’from executives and officials. 


MODERNIZING THE HOME 


LIZABETH, N. J., has set an example which 
might, to good advantage, be adopted all over 
the United States. The local board of Commerce 
addressed a communication to the National Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up Campaign Bureau, 2201 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., asking for sug- 
gestions and literature that will help them in a local 
campaign “‘planned to point out to the householder the 
advantages of improving their homes and purchasing 
new furnishings.” 

They say there are nearly 8,000 home properties 
in Elizabeth that are prospects in their campaign. They 
ask for booklets, stickers, or any literature that will in- 
terest their residents in the subject of refurnishing, re- 
painting and remodeling. 





General View of Meier & Frank Co.’s new drapery floor. View shows approximately one-half of floor. 
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PLLUSTRATING THE FURNITURE TYPES 
TO BE USED IN THE RKO THEATRE IN 
RADIO CITY. NEW YORK 


These were designed and made to the order of Eugene Schoen. At the top is one of the sofas to be 
used in the main lounge. The frame is of a South American wood combined with East Indian rosewood. 
The covering is of vermilion leather. Below at the left is a chair, interesting because of its back made of 
four matched pieces of aspen crotchwood. The seat is of purple velvet. At the right is a chaise lounge used 
in the women’s powder room. The covering is of satin. At the bottom is a novel bench used in the grand 
foyer. The covering is plum velvet, silver corded. The base is macassar ebony. The feet are of cast 
aluminum with parallel lines of light yellow, amber and gold glass. 



























IN THE RKO THEATRE AT RADIO CITY 

MONG the members of the textile and furniture 

industries whose work is included in the interior 

decorations designed and executed by Eugene Schoen 
& Sons for the RKO sound motion picture theatre of 
Rockefeller Center are: 

All carpeting was woven by A. & M. Karagheusian 
& Co. at their Freehold, N. J., plant. 6450 yards were 
supplied; 3000 yards* for the main lounge, grand 
foyer, corridors and stairways and mezzanine lounge; 
25008 yards for auditorium; 150° yards each for the 
second and third floor lounges; 150” yards for the 
women’s rooms off main and second floor, lounges; 
and 500 yards of lighter weight carpeting for back- 
stage use. 

All wood tables were made by Acme Wood- 
working Co., Long Island City. 

All metal work—smoking stands and tables, by 
V. O. Kromm, New York. 

All upholstered furniture by Cocheo Bros., Long 
Island City. 

All leather by Blanchard Brother & Lane, Newark. 
(The leather used for wall covering in main lounge is 
steer hide in imitation parchment.) 

Fabrics, designed by Eugene Schoen & Sons and 
especially woven for this job, include: 


Hand-woven chenilles, for second and third floor 
lounges, made by Willich-Franke Studios, New York 
City. For the one lounge, the fabric consists of mul- 
berry and salmon-toned chenilles woven into a tan 
background, and, for the other, shades of light and 
medium blue chenilles woven into a warm-gray back- 
ground, 

The blue-green and gold hand-woven silk fabric 
used in women’s lounge was woven by Edward Maag, 
Inc., New York City. 

Material used for wall hangings in the main 
women’s powder room is a metallic cloth with silver 
woven into a tete de negre background, supplied by L. 
J. Hyams & Co., New York. 

F. Schumacher & Co. supplied the purple velvet 
used for benches in grand foyer; the rough cham- 
pagne-colored silk used for hangings in the grand 
foyer; and ‘the modern fabric used for wall covering 
in the second floor women’s powder room, The fabric 
shows brown and green-blue designs on a silver-toned 
linen background. 

The chaise lounge in this powder room has a 
wood frame, lacquered a sapphire blue, and is uphol- 
stered with jade-green satin supplied by J. H. Thorp 
& Co. 

Stools in this powder room as well as chairs in the 
downstairs or main powder room are upholstered with 
a corded (or serge) silk in dark burnt-orange shade. 
Supplied by F. Schumacher & Co. 

Suede cloth for hangings in the men’s lounge, 
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dark green-blue on one side and a purplish brown on 
the other, were supplied by Ronald Grose, New York. 
He also supplied suede cloth in dark red and dark 
brown used for the horizontal appliques on the silk 
(champagne-colored) hangings in grand foyer. 

A horse-hair fabric used for chairs in the main 
women’s lounge was designed by Robert Heller. It is 
a black and white striped design fabricated with a 
gold warp. 

In our December issue we hope to illustrate a 
number of the completed interiors in which are demon- 
strated a variety of interesting decorative ideas. 


THE W. & J. SLOANE MODEL HOME 


T W. & J. Sloane’s last month, crowds were at- 
tracted to view a house built complete in every 

detail which could be erected for the sum of $5,000. 
It was furnished also complete at the sales price of 
$2,500 to $2,750. 

Unlike the usual model rooms which so many 
firms have installed, this was a one-story house com- 
pletely constructed, and to the decorator, particularly, 
the scheme of furnishing was very interesting because 
in no particular it followed the periods. 

The furniture and furnishings were like a family 
gathering. There were English pieces and French 
pieces, early American pieces, but they were all re- 
lated like children and grand-children and great-grand- 
children, There was a family relationship through- 
out that was exceedingly pleasing avoiding the stiff- 
ness and formality of strict period dictates. 


OPENS EBERT’S DRAPERY STORE 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that Louis F. Ebert, 

formerly a buyer for several stores including 
George Wyman & Co., South Bend, Indiana ;, More- 
house & Martens Co., Columbus, Ohio; Hager & Bro:, 
Lancaster, Pa., and L. S. Ayers & Co., Indianapolis; 
has opened a business for himself to be known as 
“Ebert’s Curtain, Draperies and Lamp Store” ‘at 125 
W. Washington St., South Bend, Indiana. 

Mr. Ebert’s store, which was opened September 
24th, occupies a three story building, 21 by 90 ft., 
downtown in the shopping center of South Bend. It 
is devoted exclusively to the sale of curtains, draperies, 
lamps and some occasional furniture. Mr. Ebert will 
also do interior decorating and operates a workroom. 

The store has a high ceiling and on the walls are. 
several window frames displaying ready-made 
draperies and curtains, also drapery fabrics displayed 
with suitable trimmings. Everything is out in the 
open so that customers can handle merchandise in- 
stead of it having to be presented ‘frdm shelves or 
other equipment. 

The store has two large display windows which 
are kept trimmed with attractive mérchandise and are 





definite trade promoters. Although the store has 
been opened only a short time Mr. Ebert states that 
the results achieved are exceedingly satisfactory. Mr. 
Ebert is well-known in the community, having spent a 
number of years connected with the city’s business, 
and is-also well-known in the wholesale trade having 
as a buyer made many trips to the New York market. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE ABOUT TO OPEN A 
DECORATIVE BUSINESS 


Fyre ago in our mail we received an appeal 
from two young men who after having success- 
fully worked as employees in a Pennsylvania commu- 
nity had determined to go into business for themselves. 
Their appeal asked us to suggest the plans to follow 
in the opening of a type of store that would do furni- 
ture upholstering, drapery making, and the supplying 
of a general type of home furnishing service. 

In view of the fact that the subject of our reply 
might be of interest to others who might be con- 
templating the opening of a similar establishment, we 
give herewith the substance of our letter which we 
have since learned was “very helpful and inspiring”. 


Dear Mr. — 

I can only consider your problem in the light of what I 
would do myself if I were contemplating a similar venture: 
therefore what I may say I put in the first person. 

I would attempt to secure a store with at least one show 
window in a part of the town where it would be passed by 
many people. I would want a show window because it could 
be made a perpetual advertisement of the quality and kind of 
work that I would be prepared to undertake. I would show 
in it the type of upholstered furniture that I had for sale, 
also examples of repaired and re-upholstered furniture of the 
character I could supply. 

I would insert a small advertisement in the local news- 
paper and I would make a direct mail canvass of all of the 
families listed in the telephone book using some illustrated 
form of direct mail advertising and wherever possible using 
my own spare time to make personal solicitation for the in- 
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stallation of window shades, the making of. draperies, and 
the re-upholstering of furniture. 

I would get in touch with all moving van people and agree 
to use my influence to turn business their way if they would 
in turn inform me of householders that were moving to new 
locations. These people occupying new homes I would fol- 
low up by personal solicitation. 

I would keep watch of new homes being built and new 
office buildings being erected, solicitating in both cases such 
work as might be in my line. 

I would strenuously avoid a credit business, not. refusing 
credit in an abrupt way but emphasizing the fact that as a 
newly organized business and in order to get a start I was 
quoting prices a little less than established firms and there- 
fore could not afford to operate on a credit basis. Most peo- 
ple would prefer to pay cash if by doing so they could secure 
a closer price. You would therefore simply be capitalizing 
on that disposition on the part of your customers and there- 
fore avoid the risk of promiscuous credit. 

I would keep my shop windows and sidewalk as a stand- 
ing advertisement of my neatness, carefulness, and skill, and 
any correspondence or advertising I did would be represen- 
tative of the same things. 

As to stock, I would buy no more than was necessary 
to get a start—a few furniture frames, a sufficient supply of 
working materials, a few pieces of cretonnes and other inex- 
pensive but showy fabrics, and for the better fabrics I would 
buy a range of samples from some of the well-known job- 
bers, at the same time establishing a basis of satisfactory 
credit with them. 

A working partnership such as you propose should have 
all the elements of a successful partnership. If you have 
a reputation and an acquaintance as a result of your work 
in a former connection, this will be distinctly to your ad- 
vantage in announcing the opening of your own business. 

You'don’t need an elaborate bookkeeping system but you 
ought to have some experienced bookkeeper start you in the 
right way, and in your bookkeeping the most rigid care should 
be exercised to have every item of outgo or income properly 
recorded and accounted for. 


I am a great believer in the public’s interest in pictures, 
and in my windows as well as in my store I would promin- 
ently display photographs of work that I had done, interiors 
that I had furnished and sketches of drapery treatments that 
I would propose to furnish for specific requirements. 


I am also convinced that the solicitor who can make 
sketches representative of his ideas has a long lead on his 
competitor who can only talk about what he proposes to do 
without the ability to develop a plan. 


In your business experience you will probably find many 
times that you need specific help on certain problems. It is 
a good plan always to know where to turn 
on these occasions and if you will culti- 
vate a relationship with people whom you 
know can help you, you will be just that 
much better off when a difficult problem 
comes along. 

Lacking information concerning the 
character of the premises you intend to 
open, and also having no definite knowl- 
edge of the community by which you are 
surrounded, I have had to confine my 
suggestions to general principles. If 
there is any specific information that you 
desire I will be glad to hear from you 
further. 

Yours very truly, 


These considerations of the elements 
that contribute to the success of a small 
home furnishings business, are not neces- 
sarily applicable only to the establishment 
of a new business. An existing business 
that has not fully utilized these con- 
tributary elements could profitably adopt 
them 














The Riding Clothes in Wanamaker’s 
Philadelphia Men’s Store recently opened. The 


murals are in the Eighteenth Century. 


Salon 
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ELLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGEESTION 
For description, see opposite page 




















PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 32) 


The Wilson Furniture Company, Marysville, 
Calif., has purchased the furniture stock of the S. G. 
King Company, which will continue in the dry goods 
business. 

Art Weller and Lyman Hopkins have arranged 
to open a furniture store at 202 Washington Street, 
Petaluma, Calif, 

The L. & L. Department Store, Inc., Delano, 
Calif., has been dissolved and A. Bronstein has become 
the sole owner. 

The Berg Modern Way Furniture Company, 1143 
Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, Calif., will move to Fresno 
and Mariposa Streets and the name will be changed to 
that of the Berg Furniture Company. 

George W. Cordes has opened a furniture store at 
1448 Burlingame Avenue, Burlingame, Calif., under 
the name of the Cordes Furniture Company. 

Joe Otis, formerly with the Gaines-Walrath Co., 
Oakland, has engaged in business on his own account 
in that city, having taken over quarters on San Pablo 
Avenue. wis 

Extensive improvements are; planned for Free- 
mont’s Drapery Shop, 226 Sierra Street, Reno, Nev. 
Floor coverings are carried here in addition to 
draperies. 

T. A. CHurRcH. 





THE GAY NINETIES 
(Continued from page 28) 
Pray & Sons in Boston were probably the first to 
show a merchandise stock of orientals. 

Here East Indian fabrics were displayed and here 
the cabinetmakers presented their ideas of Art in the 
Home. 

Portier & Stymus had an excellent exhibition ; so 
also Collinson & Lock, and in Harpers Weekly of 
December 2, 1876, was illustrated the last word in 
furnishings by Kimbel & Cabus, founders of the pres- 
ent firm, A. Kimbel & Son. 

We illustrate this display which was supplemented 
by a complete room the furniture of which was 
ebonized cherry, richly carved; the floor in parquetry 
harmonizing in design with the wall paper and a rich 
dado ; the chimney piece was ebonized cherry to match 
the furniture, the pillars of Moorish type; the ceiling 
was also of ebonized cherry with gilt figured panels; 
the painted frieze was an allegorical scene ; the cabinet 
or desk a modified Gothic and the mirror draped in 
maroon satin fringed. 

We quote from an official utterance of “Gems of 
the Centennial Exposition” : “This section was rich and 
tasteful enough to rank among the very best American 
exhibits in household art.” 

Nothing so thoroughly demonstrates the back- 
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wardness of the decorative trade in America at the 
time of the Centennial Exposition, 1876, as the char- 
acter of the exhibitors. In “Gems of the Centennial 
Exposition” there were 15 firms displaying fashion- 
able furniture and eight of these firms were from 
London. The American firms were Kimbel & Cabus, 
Allen Bros., Vollmer, Mitchell & Hammelldeng, Geo. 
A. Schastey, Pottier & Stymus and Ellin & Kitson. 





A TECHNOLOGICAL DISCUSSION OF CONDITIONS 


N EXTRAORDINARY piece of informative 

literature under the title “The Technologist 
Looks at the Depression, Part I, Interpretation by 
Frederick L. Ackerman”, has recently been brought to 
our attention. Mr. Ackerman, who is a New York 
architect of high standing and the husband of Mary 
Linton Ackerman, the New York decorator, is one of 
a group of technologists who have been for a decade 
conducting the “energy” survey of North America at 
Columbia University under the direction of Howard 
Scott, consultant engineer. 

The “Interpretation” is a remarkable composition 
of 14 folio pages and quotes a mass of figures cover- 
ing researches in various productive fields, and is an 
important contribution to the whole study of industrial 
progress about which this group, known as the 
“Technocracy”, has been devoting an intensive study. 

Mr. Ackerman’s contribution under the title 
quoted above, requires serious reading, and to anyone 
concerned with the influences which definitely control 
big industrial and social enterprises it will be of ab- 
sorbing interest. 





NEW FURNITURE SHIPPING RULES 


FFECTIVE Novethber 1 a new shipping rate on 

furniture for less than carload lots covering the 
territory comprising the eastern states, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, part of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, and parts of Illinois and Michi- 
gan, will bring a considerable relief to shippers of 
furniture within this territory. 

The new rates are considerably less than those 
hitherto applied and in many cases are equivalent to 
almost a one-third reduction. 





NDER the hostess-ship of Miss Mary Coggeshall, 

Jeannette Jukes, and Mrs. Forbes McCreery, 

the members of the Decorators’ Club were entertained 
at tea November 3. 





HEY show an Anderson Scotch plaid, some made 

made up in curtains at Altman’s, that is very 
fetching. The tiebacks are ornamented with the sil- 
houetted picture of a terrier labeled “Scotty”, and a 
card is attached to the curtain which says, “Quite in 
the Victorian manner.” 

















GAY CHINTZ DRAPERIES 
AND FURNITURE COVER=- 
INGS SUCCESSFULLY USED 
IN A PANELED LIBRARY 


From a California home designed by Marston & Maybury, Archi- 
tects. Decorated by Muchmore 








GEORGIAN LIVINGROOM IN A 
CALIFORNIA HOME 


Architects, Marston & Maybury; Decorator, Muchmore 









Decorative cranes are shown in many designs in the line of the Perfection Carved Frame Corp. 


MARKET OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE Interstate Chemical Co. is now located in their 
new office at 1150 Broadway, telephone Lexington 


2-6533. 


OFFICIAL notice was recently published in the Phila- 

delphia papers of the withdrawal of Carl T. Majer 
from partnership in Hirsh & Majer and Ionic Mills, 
Philadelphia. The business is continued by Ralph 
Hirsh and Solomon J. Hirsh under the name of Ionic 
Mills. 





A NEw wholesale showroom under the name of Home 

& Penthouse, Inc., has been opened at 704 Madi- 
son Ave., occupying the ground floor, mezzanine and 
basement. They specialize in furnishings for city 
apartments, and have on display a large collec- 
tion of English and French furniture, wrought iron 
furniture, lighting fixtures and ceramics. 





THE complete line of the Howell Co.’s new tubular 

furniture is illustrated. and described in their new 
catalog which has just been completed and is now 
ready for distribution,  =— 

Elsewhere we show an illustration of one of their 
newest pieces of a type for which they state there is 
a definite demand and which, they believe, is not now 
manufactured elsewhere. 





THE Queens Textile Mills, Inc., which was recently 

organized with sales rooms at 25 East 21st St., 
N. Y., have established a factory in Long Island City. 
They announce that their distribution will be under 
the control of H. Van and A. Weston who now have 
the new line on display at the 21st Street address. 





L9G cabin furniture is a term that has been applied 

in the past to crude rustic creations, but a line is 
brought out now by the Vermont Co. that is particu- 
larly good because it follows more closely good Colo- 


- the entire building 


nial lines, preserving, however, evidences of the primi- 


tive facilities of the workman carpenter. Quite a fas- 
cinating line! 





THE Vatco Mfg. Co., manufacturers of slip covers, 

etc., are mov- 
ing their plant, 
and will occupy 


running from 6 to 
22 Fordham Rd., 
Boston. 

The manufac- 
turing space will 
comprise upwards 
of 30,000 sq. ft., 
and one of the 
unique features of 
the plant will be 
a cutting table 
200 feet long. 


NEW KIRSCH 
BOOKLET 


AN INTERESTING 

booklet, con- 
taining some 
hard-headed com- 
mon sense, illus- 
trated by striking 
black and white 
drawings, was re- 
cently issued by 
the Kirsch Com- 
pany, Stur- 
gis, Mich. It is 





A new tabie runner of 
moquette in the line of 
Ryer & Cashel. 
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tipped-in addenda showing the more recent ad- 
ditions to the large line of furniture frames 
produced by them. 

This catalog is a very handsome piece of 
work, being largely made up in reverse nega- 
tive half-tones, and further embellished with 








An illustration from the catalog of the Klise Manufacturing Co. makers of chair 
frames. In their line are a variety of frames especially constructed along modernistic 
lines. 


entitled ““What the World Needs” and was planned 
and written by C. W. Kirsch, president and general 
manager, as a contribution to the general effort to es- 
tablish sane thinking on the human impulses of the 
present time. 

Copies of “What the World Needs” may be ob- 
tained without cost on application to the Kirsch Com- 
pany. 

ARTHUR H. LEE SELLING PROCTOR CO.’S STOCK 
Axtuur H. Lee & Sons announce that the entire 

stock of Proctor Co., Inc., is now in their ware 
rooms for sale in the usual way to the decorative 
trade. 

This arrangement has been made to avoid forced 
sales which are so detrimental to business. 

Many of the most popular Proctor designs, which 
are now out of stock will be replenished as quickly as 
possible and may be ordered by the old numbers un- 
til further notice. 


THE SPRING CURTAIN SHOW 

With the Spring Curtain & Drapery Style Show less 

than nine weeks away, many prospective Exhib- 

itors have shown marked interest by signing up for 

the Show since our last issue. Most of these were 
Exhibitors in the two previous Shows. 

We are very glad to state that H. M. Waters, 
manager of the New York Show, advises 
us that the rule against lounging and so- 
liciting in doorways and hallways during 
the Show will be absolutely enforced. This 
will be good news to the majority of Ex- 
hibitors, many of whom protested against 
an infringement of this rule during the last 
Show, which with this exception, was re- 
markably free from criticism. 


NEW FURNITURE FRAME CATALOG 
WE Ake in receipt of a new catalog from 
the Klise Manufacturing Co., with a 


A new tubular piece shown by the Howell Co. 
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more than two dozen penciled sketches, show- 
ing the furniture frames in the finished state 
of upholstering. One of these sketches is re- 
produced in this issue. This will prove a boon 
to the decorative trade who are not able to 
carry a large number of frames in stock. 

The Klise line of frames is made up entirely of 
carved frames, the type of frames that are seldom 
found in cut priced furniture store sales and comprises 
chairs, suits, love seats and benches both in the period 
style and more modern art. 


IN THE FERGUSON BROS. LINE 

Frercuson Bros.’ huge floor area in the old Johnson 

& Faulkner place, running from 17th to 18th St., 
is surely a showroom in more ways than one. It not 
only presents a tremendous variety of products but 
constant surprises. Here’s what appears to be a Co- 
lonial high-boy, but it’s a trick cellarette. Here’s a 
bridge table with collapsible legs, but, instead of pull- 
ing out and adjusting one leg at a time, you take hold 
of one leg and pull and the other three automatically 
spring into place. Here’s a collapsible chair that looks 
like a regular dining room chair. - Screens, sewing 
tables, even Mid-Victorian what-nots are in the line, 
and, whisper, here’s a piece that has a brass foot rail 
running around a seven foot base, and you can press 
a button and things happen. 

Sheraton in his day did more in the production 
of convertible furniture than all his competitors. The 
same might be said of Ferguson Bros., and this huge 
floor space, so well known to the trade for J. & F.’s 
occupancy, is simply packed with novelty pieces, and 
no two pieces alike. 
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NEW TYPE OF WINDOW SHADE 
A NEw type of window shade is being 

placed on the market by the Morse Dris- 
coll Co., Inc., to be known as the Carver 
shade, named after the man whose invention 
it is. This shade, which is constructed ex- 
clusively of “tontine” shadecloth, is pleated 
horizontally and gathered up through the in- 
strumentality of a shade roller. Substantial 
tapes working through perforations and 
winding upon the roller keep the shade at all 
times under control so that it stops at the 
will of the operator and the surplus folds are 
neatly and compactly retained at the bottom 
of the shade in whatever position it may be 
stopped from the bottom of the window to 
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The pomeeranite leaf design in the line of Japanese Batiks shown by the Indo-Persian 


the top. Fine Art Co. 


In addition to the folding principle, its 

ordinary operation of raising and lowering for what- 
ever amount of light is required, the top of the shade 
may be lowered by an independent control, to any re- 
quired distance, leaving the top of the window open 
for ventilation. The washable material of which it 
is composed and the extreme simplicity of its manipu- 
lation will be appreciated by home owners. 


A NOVEL DECORATION FABRIC 
“ JAPANESE Batik” is the name of a fabric sponsored 
in this country by the Indo-Persian Fine Art Co. 
and offered to the buyer who desires to add a novelty 
note to drapery and decorative lines. 

Japanese batiks have as a basis a cloth made in 
Japan in exact imitation of Egyptian mummy cloth. 
The process by which this cloth is decorated is a com- 
bination of batik work, stencil printing and hand 
painting. Each of the five designs now on the market 
are put through ten processes before completion and 
in the final state presents a pleasing decorative effect. 

The five designs which were chosen to introduce 





this cloth to the American public are patterns con- 
taining characteristic decorative symbols of four 
countries. Egypt is represented by a pyramid design, 
India by a throne peacock and pomegranate leaf de- 
sign, Java and Siam by floral patterns. In each design 
are four colorings—terra cotta, Persian blue, Nile 
green, and black on various grounds. 

The fabric is now offered in made-up table cov- 
ers, wall panels, couch covers, bedspreads, pillow tops, 
and scarfs, and is also sold by the yard, 25 yards to 
the bolt, in a 36 inch width. 


CRANES, CORNICES & NOVELTIES IN PERFECTION 
LINE 


PEeEcoRATIVE swinging cranes are obtainable in a 

variety of designs in the line of the Perfection 
Carved Frame Corporation. Many are pierced carved 
wood effects in gilt, permitting a colorful fabric to 
show through as a background. Others have classical 
motifs such as garlands, bow-knots, medallions, etc., 
on plain wood backgrounds in gilt or polychrome fin- 
ish. All are of excellent workmanship and 
the designs have been selected wisely to 
meet current drapery needs. 

Another type of cornice offered by 
this manufacturer is a fluted pole or a 
decorative moulding with floral or ribbon 
festoons attached. Some of these have an 
added decoration in the center such as a 
bow-knot, shell and scroll, or leaf orna- 
ment. This effect gives to the top of the 
curtain an appearance of valance treat- 
ment. 

A new feature now offered by the same 
concern is a radio mantel, which may be 
had in various period styles, completely 





Part of the process of making a Japanese Batik shown 
in this country by the Indo-Persian Fine Art Co. 























































































equipped with fireplace furnishings and electric fire. 
Thus three units are combined into one cosy, invit- 
ing, and homelike fireplace. This is a boon to the small 
room apartments where each added piece of furniture 
presents a real problem. 

A NEW WHOLESALE FURNITURE SHOWKOOM 
THe Manor House, a new establishment for the sale 

of fine furniture to the trade, has been opened at 
22 East 67th Street by Allen McGehee, formerly vice- 
president of Harry Meyers Co. 

Mr. McGehee has refurnished three stories of a 
private dwelling with many antiques as well as re- 
productions of English furniture and furnishings. His 
special appreciation of the Chippendale style is readily 
revealed by the many examples of this famous cab- 
inetmaker’s work in his collection. One room strik- 
ingly furnished in this manner has deep lemon color 
walls with large colorful cretonne overdrapes at the 
windows. The Chinese Chippendale furniture and a 
lovely gilt mirror shows off to great advantage in 
this atmosphere. 

Another room is paneled with antique paneling 
obtained from an old house in England. Many of the 
pieces in this room are antique. 

Mr. McGehee spent several weeks in England this 
past summer acquiring antiques for his collection. He 
plans to sell both originals and authentic reproductions 
to the decorative trade. 

A NEW DRAPERY CORPORATION 

[NForMATION from Fall River states that Charles B. 

Chase, formerly general manager of the Stevens 
Manufacturing Co. plant (later the Stevens Manufac- 
turing Corp.) is one of the officials of a new corpora- 
tion to be known as the Chase Corp., which has en- 
gaged three floors of the dismantled Flint Mills, and 
about December 1 will begin the production of rayon 
bedspreads, curtains and draperies. 

Walter E. O’Hara is president of the corporation, 
and Frank A. Brady, for many years superintendent 
of the Stevens Mfg. Co., will have charge of produc- 
tion. 

Tue Royal Textile Company of Boston are just in- 

troducing to the trade a beautiful line of washable 
plush bath mats at very reasonable prices, to be had 
in all popular colors, 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 
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SALESMAN WANTED—To cover New England, for good 
tapestry line. Man now selling pile fabric line, travelling by 
car preferred. Commission basis. Address “New England,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
ENERGETIC SALESMAN, well established in Metropolitan 
area, now selling nationally known line of tapestries, desires 
similar connections with pile fabric mill. Have sales connec- 
tions throughout United States. Best references. Address 
“Energetic,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Mill Lines Pacific Coast for furniture manufac- 
turers, jobbers and large retailers—only those who have con- 
fidence enough in their lines to make reasonable advances 
against commissions for part of expenses. Advertiser has 
good following and years of experience. Satisfactory refer- 
ences. Address “A.A.A.” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED to sell new line of wash- 
able plush bath mats—attractive prices. All territories apply. 
Address “Attractive,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Line of Nottingham curtains, imported or domes- 
tic, also silk damasks or cotton tapestries, by Salesman with 
established trade in South Atlantic States. Address “Cur- 
tains,” care The Upholsterer. : 
MANUFACTURERS, YOUR OPPORTUNITY—Beautiful 
Boston showroom catering to finest New England decorators 
has room for popularly priced fine furniture and also accessory 
line. This means live representation. Generous concession 
to first class manufacturing connection. Address “Popular,” 
care The Upholsterer. : 
TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE—familiar with import 
and domestic lines, well acquainted in the decorative and 
general merchandise trade, is open for a new connection. Best 
of references. Address F. A. Erbland, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—with car, to sell good tapestry line 
in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
No objection to handling other upholstery lines. Commission 
basis. Address “Tapestry,” care The Upholsterer. 
A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY for representation of a heavy 
goods mill or a novelty curtain plant or both, is offered by 
an experienced widely known traveling representative who in- 
tends to establish New York selling headquarters for the lines 
above mentioned or associated-lines. Best of references and 
the record of a successful career. Address “Offering,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—AII territories, to handle silk table 
scarfs as side line. Ruffled curtain salesmen, with car, 
preferred. Commission. Address “Scarfs,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
MILL LINE WANTED for New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington. Several years’ experience in the em- 
ploy of one large manufacturer. Address “Mill Line” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for Pacific Coast States, calling on 
department stores and jobbers with well known line of im- 
ported drapery fabrics. Commission basis only. Address 
“Pacific Coast,’ care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED on straight commission basis for a 
couch cover item salable to all drapery departments de- 
partments and a year round repeater. Good territory open. 
Address Ace Fabric Mills, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
SALEMAN WANTED to handle on a commission basis an 
important line of printed linens and cottons. Territories 
open, South, Southwest, Chicago district. Give particulars of 
lines carried. Address “Domestic Manufacturer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE—Importers and jobbers cater- 
ing to the decorative trade wish to sublet part of their long 
established Philadelphia office. Could arrange line to be 
handled by our personnel. Address “Philadelphia,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
A CANADIAN HOUSE IS INTERESTED IN APPOINT- 
ING a lady interior decorator. Anyone of high standing 
would be considered, Canadian preferred. Write, giving par- 
ticulars of experience and remuneration. Address “Can- 
adian,” care The Upholsterer. 





WANTED: RESIDENT SALESMEN FOR ALL TER- 
RITORIES TO REPRESENT AN OLD ESTAB- 
LISHED MANUFACTURER-CONVERTER. 


‘OUR SPRING LINE OF DRAPERIES, BEDSPREADS 
AND YARD GOODS IS VERY EXTENSIVE AND 
HIGHLY COMPETITIVE. WE HAVE FABRIC AND 
PRICE SUITABLE FOR UPSTAIRS AND DOWN- 
STAIRS UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENTS AND FOR 
THE CHAIN STORES. 

OUR SALESMEN MUST NOT CARRY MORE 
THAN ONE OTHER NON-CONFLICTING LINE. 

TERMS ARE STRICTLY COMMISSION BASIS. 

NO LETTER WILL BE GIVEN ANY CONSIDER- 
ATION UNLESS IT CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING 
INFORMATION IN FULLEST DETAIL: 

YOUR AGE—PRESENT LINE—EXACT TERRI- 
TORY YOU COVER—TYPE OF TRADE YOU CALL 
ON—SELLING EXPERIENCE—FORMER CONNEC- 
TIONS—NEW YORK REFERENCES. 


Address “MANUFACTURER-CONVERTER” care of 
The UPHOLSTERER 
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PARK 
AVENUE 


America’s Finest Showing of Quality Furniture 








JOHN WIDDICOMB CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
KETCHAM & ROTHSCHILD, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 


Permanent Exhibit 


H. Herrmann Furniture Co. 


Selling Agents 
ONE PARK AVENUE (Mezzanine Floor) NEW YORK CITY 
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TUBULAR FURNITURE 
FOR THE 


MODERN HOME 


STORE 
AND 









CATALOG WILL BE 
SENT UPON REQUEST 




















THE HOWELL COMPANY 


FACTORIES: GENEVA, ILLINOIS 
SHOWROOMS 


>) SIRO STREET NEW YORK 
CAN FURNITURE MART CHICAGO 
LST 8TH STREET, LOS AN 

















Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
Snporters and Makers of “line “Durniture 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES earried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST.. NEW YORK 























Modernistic 
Furniture 


® COFFEE TABLES 
® END TABLES 
® STANDS 
® BOOK ENDS 
© ETC. 


A. MARTIN 


FURNITURE CO. 





Phone—Hegeman 3-2460 











6688 - 60th PI., Bklyn, N. Y. 











\ 


WHERE HAVE DEPARTMENT STORE 
PROFITS GONE? 




































(Continued from page 36) 


so that even a net profit of 2% of selling price (3.49) 
can be turned into a loss of 64 cents by 7.7% mark- 
down. 

To correct this the anticipated mark-down, 7.7, 
and the stock shortage, 2.7, also the profit 2% with 
any other known elements of price depreciation must 
be added to operating cost. 


Thus 39.1 
7.7 
2.7 
2.0 


$1.5 

51.5% from 100% leaves 48.5% as the cost of 
merchandise. 

48.5% divided into the cost price, 9360, gives 
192.98 

9360 — 48.5 = 192.98 

as the necessary selling price. 

Now to prove it subtract operating cost, 39.1%, 


19298 
from 192.98, 75.35 7535 











11763 

Mark-downs 7.7 1485 1485 
10278 

Stock shortages 2.7 521 
9757 

Profit 2.0 385 
Original Cost 9362 


While a 2% profit is materially better than a 4.9% 
loss, it does not seem to be very much, nor does a 


‘profit of $3.85 seem to be an extraordinary profit on 


312 pairs of curtains, but at least this small sum re- 
maining after paying all operating costs, deducting 
mark-downs and stock shortages, still leaves the orig- 
inal merchandise cost. (Incidentally, this result is 
obtained by a mark-up on the original cost of 100.40.) 


Therefore, we come back to the original declara- 
tion, that the loss figures in the report we have used 
as a basis for this discussion are the result of insuffi- 
cient mark-up creating insufficient gross margin, leav- 
ing stock shortages and mark-downs unprovided for, 
and doing business generally from a wrong system of 
merchandising. 


We have shown the necessary gross margin to 
provide a 2% profit after the depreciation of 7.7 mark- 
down, and 2.7% stock shortage have been deducted 
but we can almost hear the average buyer quote the 
impossibility of adding 100.40% to the cost of mer- 
chandise and selling that merchandise to their cus- 
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PORTABLE 
RADIO MANTEL 


Decorators will readily recognize the instant ap- 
peal that this radio mantel will have for their 
clients. It creates a home-like atmosphere so 
irresistibly inviting to take one’s ease before the 
fireside and follow whatever music one’s mood 
dictates. 


Each mantel is equipped with a fine radio set 
with or without remote control as desired, thus 
bringing radio programs into the home without 
the addition of more furniture; a distinct advan- 
tage to decorators planning small rooms. 


Mantel designs may be had in several period 
styles in complete units, as illustrated, includ- 
ing electric fire. 





Mantels—With or Without Radio 


Decorative Cranes, Window Cornices, Mirrors, Console Tables, Logs & Andicone . es ; 
(All Products trademarked) : 


PERFECTION CARVED FRAME CORP. 


“You can’t improve on Perfection” 


6-8 WEST 18th STREET ; NEW YORK | 



































MODERN FURNITURE 








UPHOLSTERING 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 
Author of Drapery Cutting and Making— 
Modern Drapery Sketches, etc. 


HE only practical workroom book on the subject of Upholstering. Written and 
illustrated by a practical man, who has “worked at the bench” from apprentice to shop 
foreman during a period of years covering experiences both in factory and retail shop. 


Every illustration of the 1000 or more, has been especially drawn to explain some feature 
of modern upholstering practice, and the accompanying text is written as an explanation 
not a description. 


Used. by the Apprenticeship Commission in the Apprenticeship classes of the New York 
Building Trades Congress. 


243 pages, substantially bound in Art Buckram, s/:amped in gold. 


Price—$6.00 postpaid 





CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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FURNITURE 
FRAMES 


FRENCH 
ENGLISH 
ITALIAN 


@ Decorated and uphol- 
stered under one roof. 


Aprian Masi 


307 East 53rd St., New York 
Tel. PLaza 3-1158 
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EST.; OF ® | 1884 


a 
Cee’ 


RuGs MADE To ORDER 


CHENILLE HANDTUFT 
in in 


United States Europe 





PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


3511 W. 6th ST. 2 WEST 45th STREET 
Los Angeles, Calif. New York City 











M. HALPERN & SONS Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


UPHOLSTERING FRAMES 


Write for revised catalog 






Ivik 
h 


rh 





he 







Vise 





\t he 









Duncan Phyfe 
No. 438 


2229-31-33 N. AMERICAN ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sofa 











(LEAT HE RS 


For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 
27” wide withsut visible joint. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


F.C.HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 














Manufacturers of 


S AKENWoop Sieve CLoTHs 











tomers in the face of competition. 

We believe that upholstery buyers the country 
over are just as clever merchandisers as the merchan- 
disers in any department in a store, but we fail to see 
where even the most alert and aggressive buyer can 
make a profit when he is figuring from a wrong basis. 

We are not supposing that even though the aver- 
age department shows a loss, that that condition neces- 
sarily follows in all departments. What we have 
sought to show is that the necessary expenses of con- 
ducting a business including operating costs, mark- 
downs, close-outs, discounts and everything else that 
acts to decrease profit percentages must be taken into 
consideration when the original mark-up is applied. 

Every department head who merely applies a 
specified mark-up without first calculating the effect 
of that mark-up on his profits either is walking 
blindly amidst dangerous pit-falls or knowingly com- 
mitting commercial suicide. 

There may be some excuse for poor business and 
for organizing sales to stimulate volume, but if the 
aggregate of the year’s transactions shows a definite 
net loss there is only one remedy to apply, and that is 
a higher gross margin percent to sales. 

We are in a period where emphasis is again being 
placed upon quality merchandise, where the exclusive 
and the non-competitive may bear a reasonably higher 
mark-up than things subjected to the chiseling of 
price competition. An opportunity may thus be of- 
fered for restoring profit-bearing mark-ups, and the 
figures here given may point the way to a restoration 
of profitable merchandising. 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 42) 


Wetits—F. S. Wells with the Daniels & Fisher 
Stores, Denver, Colorado, as buyer of their drapery 
department since 1927, tendered his resignation to take 
effect early this month. Prior to going west, Mr. 
Wells was for ten years with L. S. Ayres & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Mr. Wells has made no announcement of his fu- 
ture plans. He is expected to be succeeded by one of 
the firm’s former buyers in that department. 

Cone—J. H. Cone, formerly with Davis & Co., 
Des Moines, Ia., and prior to that for eighteen years 
buyer of curtains and draperies for Miller & Paine, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, has been appointed buyer and man- 
ager of the drapery department with the Wm. Hen- 
gerer Co., Buffalo, beginning his new duties November 
15. Mr. Cone succeeds Ralph A. Larsen who has re- 
signed. 

Ruskin—George R. Ruskin, for several years as- 
sistant to Mr. Singer in the basement upholstery and 
rug department in Gimbel’s, New York, has been ap- 
pointed buyer for the rug section in the basement. 

DoyLe-LawLor—James Doyle has been appoint- 
ed to succeed Jack Lawlor as floor covering buyer for 
Gimbel’s, New York. Mr. Lawlor takes up his new 
duties November 15th as floor covering buyer for 
Montgomery Ward in Chicago. 
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We have a complete display of 
ALL PERIOD IMPORTED FURNITURE FRAMES 


suitable for all decorative purposes. 


Catalog sent upon request. 


ITALIAN FURNITURE FRAME CORP. 


22 West 19th St. New York City 
Telephone—W Atkins 9-4196 

















The CHIPPENDALE 


Hand carved in solid Walnut, carefully de- 
signed to insure style with perfect comfort. 
Made also with carved top rail. 


This is but one of the many interesting Klise 
pieces to select from—all fitting into today’s 
vogue of carved base rails, stumps and some 
with carved top rails. 


KLISE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Incorporated 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















No. A-1446, L. 70”, D. 26”, H. 34”, chair to match 























Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 
ie € distributors of 


RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 








KENT—COSTIKY AN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 
NEW YORK 


Onientat Rvuos, Finz Cutnesze Rues 
Szamiess Prarn Carpets 
SranisH axp Evrorzan Hanpturtep Rucs 
Avususson & Savonnertz Rucs 
Antiguzp Hooxep Rvucs 
Stock List “U” Sent on REQUEST 


° GLANZ ~  {kvstronc LINOLEUM 

BEHM & oar Rue *cusmons 
HERRING We cut curpets ood linoleum for 
625 poem ST. SPECIAL SAMPLES for 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. |. /urnishing lodge rooms, 
; poet churches, etc. 








We specialise in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 
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For Thread Service 


BUY 


For Shades, 


Any size or Draper- 


our ies, Carpets 
eevee for y and U phol.- 
sewing room stery. 
needs. 
Threads for 





every pur- 


Free Samples. pose. 


Lote . 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 








“Mail your order—we will give you real service” 








LYON 


FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED (876 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LYON-RED BOOK 
ARTHUR S LYON. GENERAL MANAGER 
The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Retrigerator, Stove and Houseturnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 
Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway : 
Boston, N.StationIndustrialBldg. CUES a cccceee 431 Main St. 
Philadelphia...1015 Chestnut’ St. Grand Rapids, 
amestown, N. ‘... Fenton Bidg. ; Grand Rapids Sav. Bk. Bidg. 
os Angeles...12th St. & Bway. High Point, N. C., 
Chicago...cce. 201 N. Wells St. Wachovia Bk. Bldg 
San Francisco, 149 New Montgomery St. 





FURNITURI 
YWERCANTILE AGENCY 











99 











Made of selected long staple cotton 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and Adaptable Sewing Thread for 
Draperies 
Used on Silk, Cotton and other Fabrics 
Complete Line of all Shades in Stock 


Write for Color Card and Prices 


HENRY MYER THREAD MFG. CO. 


319 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 











#4) Ath Nec. 


cretonne 
wallpaper 
fabrics ct 





DESIONEND 





PICKERS 3 


FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 
Sines 1904 
BEDDING MACHINERY 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 





MARKETING GOOD DESIGN 
(Continued from page 33) 


often a far cry from the old piece studied to the clattering 
modern factory in which the new piece is designed and pro- 
duced. Ideas, motives, color combinations spring at the de- 
signer from pieces of great variety as .to purpose, material 
and artistic inspiration, po 

“Imagination in design may reach across“centuries in a 
second’s thought, as when an Athenian pyxis, whose age is 
reckoned in millenniums, offers the designer the long-sought 
inspiration for a cold cream jar. Similar long-range trans- 
lations of transitions of motive, material, purpose or idea are 
seen in the following: 

From Korean pottery to wire bird cages; 


From Oriental vases to painted furniture made in Con- 
necticut ; ; ¥ 

From old Florentine glass bottles to present-day printed 
voiles ; 

From Millefleurs tapestries to Massachusetts rugs; 

From Russian laces to American decorated porcelain; 

From rugs of India to woven cotton blankets produced in 
Providence; 

From Turkish brass to American silver; 

From embroidered crests that graced the tournaments to 
sport skirts of today; 

From Egyptian costumes to bottle labels. 

“Those indicate the results of the progressive designer. 
There are, of course, for one such, a hundred others who 


follow the line of least resistance and find lace ideas only in 
lace, textile ideas only in fabrics, etc. 


ProGRESS IN DESIGN 


“The fundamentals of design are universal, as motives 
and colors.are universal. Their emergence in given materials 
or their manifestations under specific conditions of technique, 
use or process of production, is a matter of successful adapta- 
tion on the part of the capable designer or styler. We, or 
they, will recognize the merits of materials and the advantage 
of technique, finding their inspiration accordingly, not only 
by reiteration of motives from similar material, but through 
an informing study of desirable motives or textures in any 
material. The former is inbreeding, which leads to “stag- 
nation ; the latter brings progress in design. 

“The designers and manufacturers who are finding their 
primary inspiration in ancient examples are on the high road 
toward that success and reputation by which the old work, 
too, was always tested—the satisfaction of the discriminating 
customer. These men have become, in the words of Presi- 
dent Butler, of Columbia University, ‘not narrow men, how- 
ever keen, but broad men, sharpened to a point.’ They have 
discovered, above all, that touchstone of market values in 
every art—imagination, which is design. They have learned 
anew that design will sell their goods, as it sold the crafts- 
men’s of old, and that in the varied fields of the industrial 
arts in our country, design is the final basis of comparison 
and the driving spur of competition.” 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE MEN 
FORM ORGANIZATION 

ATA meeting held October 25th in the Furniture Club 

in the American Furniture Mart, Chicago, fifty 
manufacturers of upholstered furniture adopted a 
resolution to form a permanent body to be affiliated 
with the National Association of Furniture Manufac- 
turers and to be known as the Upholstered Furniture 
Division of that body. The purpose of the Division 
is to stress the importance to the upholstered furni- 
ture industry of recognizing costs reckoned on a sound 
basis and of so pricing products that they are not sold 
below actual cost and thereby put an end to the condi- 
tions in the industry in which manufacturers generally 
have been doing business at a loss.. Those present 
at the meeting condemned the practice of cutting costs 
by the use of cheap and shoddy materials. 
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WHY NOT BID FOR THE CHRISTMAS GIFT TRADE? 


T'HIs year, more than eyer, upholstery departments, 

furniture departments,;‘and even rug departments 
should place emphasis on the suitability of various 
items of their stock for holiday gift purposes. There 
is no reason why the gift spirit should pass these de- 
partments by nor why specialty stores in these various 
commodities should sit in idleness while the great giv- 
ing impulse of Christmastide wastes its efforts upon 
things of transient favor and of brief life. 

It is true that the merchandise in the average de- 
partment is slightly more expensive when devoted to 
gift purposes than are the more transient and frivolous 
things that are brought forth as gift suggestions, but 
the slight increase of cost is more than outweighed by 
the fact of the permanent satisfaction their possession 
provides. 

What could be, for instance, a more pleasing gift 
than the modern cedar chest, an article of definite 
furnishing usefulness, and though appropriate as a 
Christmastide gift, is a year round satisfaction; or a 
bridge table, or a screen, a coffee table, a footstool, or 
an occasional chair? 

There are a score of things of artistic appearance 
and genuine substantial worth, apart from sofa pil- 
lows, table covers and couch throws, with which the 
average department is normally stocked. As a matter 
of fact, in the upholstery department, there is no par- 
ticular distinction between the kind of goods promoted 
for holiday sale and those which are offered for the 
rest of the year. The difference is in the presentation, 
and the advantage of promoting stocks whose sole in- 
tent is the beautifying of homes is a perfectly appro- 
priate enterprise in keeping with the Christmas spirit. 

A new rug, a piece of furniture, a pair of cur- 
tains, will be at once a thoughtful and appropriate 
gift and one that will add lasting comfort and conven- 
ience over a long period of satisfactory use. 

The point we are stressing is that the home furn- 
ishings divisions of retail trade should rise to the op- 
portunities that gift periods provide and emphasize by 
advertising and by personal promotion the appropri- 
ateness of their stocks for sensible holiday gifts. 





A COMPREHENSIVE 
LIBRARY FOR THE 
DECORATOR, THE STUDENT 
THE WORKER— 


Write for our new circular 
describing all of our publica- 
tions in detail. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, INC. 
373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Owen 


SILENT-SPRING 


UNITS 


SE Owen Silent Cushion Units in 


your cushions---for complete satis- | 


faction. 


These units come to you sewed in a 
strong burlap covering. A thick layer 
of cotton filler between the springs 
and the burlap insures a perfectly 
smooth and soft surface for the 
cushion. 


The Owen Silent Clip fastening per- 
manently locks the springs yet per- 
mits full flexing. The clip is absolute- 
ly noiseless and will never break. 
With Owen Silent Cushion Units you 
can give your customer an absolute 
guarantee that the cushion will never 
telescope, sag or lose its shape. 


Use Owen Silent Cushion Units in your 
cushions. 


Cee 


> 
—=> 
SILENT SPRING 


Wi 


NAAN 


> > 





OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY 
Incorporated 


An Associate Compeny of A Chain Company, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


MATTRESS UNITS—PILLOW BACKS—SPECIAL 
SEAT, BACK AND BOAT CONSTRUCTIONS— 
MILLER SPRINGS—DAY BED and SsTUDIO 
COUCH UNITS. .— 
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No. 7071 


The increasing demands for Georgian Wallpapers 
has prompted us to reproduce the fine museum de- 
sign here illustrated.—It is one among many super- 
lative Strahan patterns that have almost immediately 
sprung into popularity and are creating sales. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
New York Showrcom Chicago Showr 
417 Fifth Avenue CHELSEA, MASS. 6 No. Michigan “Blvd. 


Subscribers to the National Wallpaper Publicity Campaign 














Pattern 1546 


... The 1932-1933 
RESIST-O-LITE LINE 


This collection of wall papers 
is unquestionably a vital con- 
tribution to the new season. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S&S, PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 


Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q 
For plain ‘and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Curtains, 
Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 


STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread -edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 


STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 
For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 
on your own product. 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 

















DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


The Johnson Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
supplied the upholstery and decorative trades with —_ 
grade leathers for 52 years, —_ & a reputation for q 
ity, reliability and artistry throughout the country. 


We specialize in: 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 
ae ecouia | OF aus OURS, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGN 
HAND PAINTED TOO LED AND EMBOSSED 
LEATHERS 


MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 

MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 

LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 


All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 


In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 


“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 


JOHNSON 


LEATHER 
COMPANY 





THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 
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A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
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OF THE DECORATIVE TRADE 
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MILLER Bros. 











Shadow Warp Prints 
Printed Linens 


Cretonnes 


Casements 








11 EAST 26 ST., NEW YORK 
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DECORATIVE FABRICS 
PRINTED LINENS 


CHINTZES SILKS 
CASEMENTS TAFFETAS 
We have acquired the entire line of 
the DERRYVALE LINEN CO. and in 


addition have brought out several new 
fabrics. 


New price list just issued. 
Samples on request. 


HASBROUCK-TURKINGTON, Inc. 
509 MADISON AVE. Tel. Wickersham 2-5472 NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON, D. C. 
420 Boylston St. 1514 Heyworth Bldg. 429 So. Western Ave. 1701 Conn. Ave., N.W. 



























™) KAYBERN FABRICS 
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New Line of 


FRIEZES 
Jaspe Cloth FRIEZETTES 
sock a baer <a 
year round, HOMESPUNS 


BERNARD KATZ, Inc. 


Importer & Wholesaler of UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
27 East 21st St., (Algonquin 4-1813-4) NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 





1823 ( 
45 EAST 538> STREET | 
NEW YORK CITY | 


® 
QUALITY | 
UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRICS | 


the standpoint of Quality. Quality of weave—Quality of design— 
Quality of color. This basic fact is evident even in the least expen- 


Our entire collection of decorative fabrics has been assembled from | 
sive materials that we are showing. 


We have never offered such a complete and diversified range from 
which to choose, from the simplest to the most elaborate treatment 


which at the present prices make them of exceptional value. { 

Your Inspection Is Invited | 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | 
BOSTON PARIS LOS ANGELES 
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